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POETRY. 
DAN’S WIFE. 


BY KATE TRUE. 








Up in early morning light, 
Sweeping, dusting, ‘setting right,”’ 
Oiling all the household springs, 
Sewing buttons, tying strings, 
Telling Bridget what to do, 
Mending rips in Johnny’s shoe, 
Running up and down the stair, 
Tying baby in her chair, 
Cutting meat and spreading bread, 
Dishing out so much per head, 
Eating as she can, by chance, 
Giving husband kindly glance, 
Toiling, working, busy life, 

“Smart woman, 

Dan’s wife.” 


Dan comes home, at fall of night, 
Home so cheerful, neat and bright, 
Children meet him at the door, 
Pull him in and look him o’er, 
Wife asks ““How the work has gone ?”’ 
“Busy times with us at home!” 
Supper done—Dan reads at ease, 
Happy Dan, but one to please; 
Children must be put to bed— 
All the little prayers are said; 
Little shoes are placed in rows, 
Bed-clothes tucked o’er little toes, 
Busy, noisy, wearing life, 

Tired woman, 

Dan’s wife. 


Dan reads on, and falls asleep, 
See the woman softly creep; 
Baby rests at last, poor dear, 
Not a word her heart to cheer; 
Mending basket full to top, 
Stockings, shirt and little frock, 
Tired eyes and weary brain, 
Side with darting ugly pain; 
“Never mind, ’twill pass away,” 
She must work but never play; 
Closed piano, unused books, 
Done the walks to easy nooks, 
Brightness faded out of life, 
Saddened woman, 
Dan’s wife. 


Up stairs, tossing to and fro, 
Fever holds the woman low; 
Children wander, free to play 
When and where they will, to-day; 
Bridget loiters—dinner’s cold, 
Dan looks anxious, cross and old; 
Household screws are out of place, 
Lacking one dear, patient face, 
Steady hands, so weak but true, 
Hands that knew just what to do, 
Never knowing rest or play, 
Folded now—and laid away; 
Work of six in one short life, 
Shattered woman, 
Dan’s wife. 











“HONORABLE AMONG ALL MEN.” 


Marriage is, in the words of the prayer-book, 
a “tholy estate’ and ‘“thonorable among all 
men.” Whenanyone wishes to be very severe 
on the advocates of Woman Suffrage, he ac- 
cuses them of undervaluing marriage, or of 
holding out to Woman some higher career. 
We should therefore expect to find society 
heaping its highest honors on all women who 
thus consent to fulfil their destiny and be mar- 
tied. They should thereby win wealth, fame, 
4 recognized social and political status; they 
should have honor, power, the public thanks, 
and ‘the freedom of the city in a gold box ?” 
What are the facts in this regard ? 

So far from all this, we find marriage op- 
erating, in the opinion of society, to diminish 
not only the freedom but the sphere and posi- 
tion of the married woman. We find the 
English Common Law suspending the very 
being and existence of the woman, during 
marriage, instead of recognizing her as hav- 
ing entered a state peculiarly “honorable 
among all men,"’ We find the present legis- 


,so many circles. 





lation of England allowing the right of muni- 
cipal Suffrage to unmarried women, but ex- 
tinguishing it on their marriage, just as it 
would be extinguished by crime. We find it 
constantly urged as an objection to the high- 


er education of women that women will at | 


any rate soon be married, and hence high 
education is unnecessary. Mr. and Mrs. Faw- 
cett, in their joint volume of essays, speak of 
some Englishman who opposed the education 
of women because he had tried it on his own 


daughter ‘‘and it was all wasted, for, after 


all, she was married at nineteen!”’ 


Thus, in these various ways, society puts a 
stamp of inferiority, instead of a badge of 
superiority, on the position of married women. 
The epithet ‘‘Miss” which was originally al- 
most a slang word and certainly an epithet 
of reproach has come to be a term of respect; 
It is recognized as fitting that one who bears 
this title should control her own property, 
cast her own vote,— at leastin England,—and 
educate herself as she will. But one bearing 
the epithet *‘Mrs,”"—originally a title of hon- 
or, and signifying ‘‘Mistress,”” — must accept 
a subordinate and disfranchised position. 
Where is the evidence of a condition ‘‘honor- 
able among all men”? in all this ? 

Probably the last thing that will be recog- 
nized in behalf of women will be that, as 
Jean Paul so well says in his Levana, the des- 
tiny of a girlas a human being is the thing 
first in importanee, and even her destiny as 
wife and mother is wholly secondary to this. 
She must be educated, endowed, enfranchised 
as an individual human being, and whether 
she afterwards serves the world as wedded or 
unwedded is of subordinate importance. But 
so long as itis the recognized social theory 
that the married life alone is the true sphere 
of Woman, we have a right to demand that 
society should be consistent with itself, and 
give honor where honor belongs. 

Least of all to the married woman should it 
deny the use of education, enfranchisement 
and all that can enlighten. Think of the un- 
speakable value to the child of every point of 
intellectual taste or training in the mother; 
and then think of the benighted folly of Mrs. 
Faweett’s Englishman, whose daughter’s edu- 
cation was wasted because she was married at 
nineteen! For myself, I know that every dis- 
tinct intellectual enthusiasm I ever had,—as, 
for languages, for poetry, for natural history, 
even for mathematics,—I can-trace back into 
early childhood, and to the educational influ- 
ence of some woman, Of course it is impos- 
sible to say thatit might not have been de- 
veloped without that particular influence. 
All I know is that, as a matter of fact, it was 
developed by the aid of it. Never yet did 
I see a mother who was too highly educated; 
rarely one who was educated sufficiently. In- 
deed a man may often be necessarily ab- 
sorbed, during the best years of his life, in oc- 
cupations which are so wholly a matter of 
routine that the resources of intellectual edu- 
cation can scarcely be brought to bear on 
them. But where is the mother so lonely, or 
so restricted in her sphere, that her children 
do not come to her with questions that tax all 
the resources of intellect before they can be 
answered? Mrs. Fawcett’s Fnglishman might 
better have said, ‘‘I know that the educa- 
tion of my daughter, at least, was not wasted, 
for she was married at nineteen.”’ 

Marriage is indeed an honorable estate, but 
the trouble is that ‘‘all men” have not yet 
discovered it. Another way in which they 
show this defect of knowledge is in the 
strange theory of domesticity that prevails in 
If a woman devotes her 
whole time to making pies and cake, she is 
called ‘‘domestic;’’ if she even stays at home 
and spends hours every day in ruffling and 
fiuting garments for herself and her children, 
sheis praised as being ‘‘domestic.”’ But if 
she sits down to read in the daytime, she is 
considered to neglect her family; and if she 
goes to a lecture or a concert on a week day, 
she throws discredit on her domestic habits, 
no matter how much she may need, even for 
her children’s sake, the enlightenment and re- 
freshment and change of ideas. ButI will 
not repeat what is so much more wisely and 
pungently put in that admirable little book 
just published, ‘“The Schoolmaster’s Trunk,” 
by Mrs. A. M. Diaz; a book which ought to 
have a million readers. The author proposes 
a ‘Society for the Diffusion of Time among 
Mothers ;’’ and the work of this society is to 
be done by ‘‘The application of the grand 
principle of Simplification to cooking and to 
dress.” Her model young couple, being taxed 
with being ‘stuck up” and “having strange 
notions ;'’—with sitting down to read in the 
daytime and with taking walks together;— 
proceed to defend themselves by showing that 
they save time and money in other ways. 


‘‘Adeline did a sum in tarts and doughnuts 
to show where her reading-time came from. 
Fennel said that, if anybody ought to sit down 
and read in the daytime, it is the mother of a 


} family; for she, more af anybody, needs | strength. 
- 


whatever help books can Aunt Laure 
said she approved of laying by fora rainy 
day; and Adeline said that was just what she 
was doing,—laying up ideas against the day 
when her health might not be so good, or her 
family or small.” 

Marriage, so intepreted, may well be hon- 


| orable among all men. T. W. HM. 

; - ——-— —- 

| ANNOUNCEMENT FROM THE DRESS COM- 
MITTEE. 


It has been the aim of our Dress Committee, 
| from the start, to render their labors of direct 
practical benefit to women. In order that 
these labors may continue both progressive 
and beneficial, it becomes necessary for us to 
take a new and important step. 

Our last report contained specifications of 
the improved hygienic garments, which we 
could earnestly recommend; and since its pub- 
lication we have received numerous letters 
concerning them from all parts of the country. 

These letters make known a great variety of 
individual needs, more than our present ar- 
rangements enable us to meet. From the con- 
tents of these letters itis apparent that the 
chief hindrance now existing to the adoption 
of the new garments, is the difficulty of ob- 
taining them. We had offered to send pat- 
terns of one of the most important, the chem- 
iloon, and great numbers have been forward- 
ed in response to requests. But many persons 
have not the skill or the time to construct an 
entirely novel garment, according to the brief 
directions it is possible to write; and they 
would be glad to procure it ready made, but 
of different make and material, and at a low- 
er price than it is now furnished by the two 
Boston firms, who have consented to keep it 
for sale in their departments of ladies’ under- 
wear. Many, moreover, desire general advice 
and assistance as to the re-construction of their 
whole attire, with a view to meeting peculiar 
needs, or humoring cherished prejudices. 
And there are others who accept our recom- 
mendations, and know what they want, but 
have not the zeal to push through all obstacles 
and to hunt up, here and there, in different 
places, the many garments required for a 
complete hygienic suit; and they feel com- 
pelled to retain the old injurious styles, till 
they ean find collected toget)er in some ac- 
cessible store, all the devices we have approv- 
ed for loosening, lightening, and properly sup- 
porting the clothing. Many of this class are 
invalids, who cannot afford to use up the lit- 
tle strength they have left, in seeking means 
for retaining and increasing it. 

Were the Committee less earnest in their 
work, and less thoroughly convinced of the 
value of the remedies they offer to the suffer- 
ers from dress, they mightturn a deaf ear to 
such appeals. But having striven hitherto, 
to create a demand for better garments, now 
that it has come, they feel in duty bound to 
endeavor to supply it. And, indeed, without 
some means for doing this, their previous la- 
bors; the time, thought, and inventive talent 
which they have given to the devising of a 
suit of clothing which is unobjectionable 
throughout, would seem to have little practi- 
cal outcome, and to promise but slight benefit 
to women at large. 

The Committee have, therefore, decided, at 
recent meetings, to take steps immediately for 
opening in Boston an accessible and attrac- 
tive room, which shall serve both for a store 
and for a bureau of information on all matters 
connected with Dress-reform. They intend 
to provide it with an intelligent'and earnest 
attendant; to putinto it a specimen of every 
article of outer or under wear which they have 
examined and approved; to be ready to exhib- 
it these to all who may come to see; to be 
ready to have them manufactured for all who 
may wish to buy; to furnish patterns, instruc- 
tions, or any aid that may be sought; to make 
. the room well known by judicious public ad- 
vertising; and thus to render it a convenient 
center and exchange for all dress-reformers, 
who may have ideas or inventions to centrib- 
ute to the cause, or who may wish to take 
away our own. 

It is intended that the store, when establish- 
ed, shall be self-supporting; but only such 
profit will be asked on the articles sold,as shall 
be necessary to ensure the payment of run- 
ning expenses, and the gradual refunding of 
any loans accepted atthe start. The labors 
of the Committee, will, of course, be gratu- 
itous, as heretofore; and they will use their 
best efforts to keep expensés at a low figure, 
inorder that the garments which they seek 
to introduce, may be put within reach of all. 
To this end, also, they will be willing to 
provide the plainest and cheapest material, as 
well as the richest. 

No needless delay will be suffered to retard 
this enterprise. -An able and enthusiastic be- 
liever in the beneficence of the work proposed, 
has offered her services as regular attendant 
}at the room, and in her we havea tower of 





! A practical work-woman, who is 

also a practical dress-reformer, stands ready to 
fill all orders promptly and well, at the sewing 
establishment which she now conducts, and 
which is managed and run entirely by women. 


| The only thing remaining to be done is to se- 


cure from women of means, the advancement 
| of such a fund as shall be needed at the start, 
for furnishing the room, and securing the first 
| payments for expenses incurred. 

All funds entrusted to us, we purpose to re- 
pay in time from the profits that shall accrue. 
But we have no security to give. Whoever of- 
fers help must believe in the cause and in us. 
This paper, intended only for an announce- 
ment, I will now convertinto an appeal, and 
I will invite the co-operation of all who seek 
dress-reform for themselves, or desire to ex- 
tend it to others. If any people of means be- 
lieve that the physical regeneration of Ameri- 
can women is necessary for their welfare, and 
for that of the nation, if they believe that this 
can never be effected till women wear a more 
healthful style of attire; and if they believe 
that our Committee have it now in their pow- 
er to initiate the steps which shall ultimately 
result in this great good, they will seek to ex- 
tend to us that material aid, without which 
we can do nothing. 

What difficulties we may be destined to 
meet, we know not. Some funds have been 
proffered us. And the universal acceptance 
with which our plan has been received by the 
wise counsellors whom we have consulted, the 
cordial approval it gains from the female 
physicians of Boston, who hail itas an un- 
looked for helper and adjunct to their own 
work, since their patients will no longer be 
forced to wear pernicious clothing, from ina- 
bility to obtain better, and, more than all, 
the zealous, unwavering faith which the vari- 
ous members of the Committee have in its 
practicability and importance, leave us no 
fears as to its future success. We have set 
our hearts upon it, and we are women who 
never say die. 

But the labors we must carry on in this 
cause cannot wait till details are elaborated 
and permanent rooms established. We have, 
accordingly, made temporary arrangements 
to meet pressing needs. On and after Mon- 





day next, October 12, the Committee will avail 
themselves of rooms offered them at 16 Boyls- 
ton Place, Boston; and there Mrs. H. E. Crane 
may be found from twelve to five o’clock each 
day, Sundays excepted, prepared to answer en- 
quiries, whether made personally or by letter 
to exhibit such specimens of approved hygien- 
ic garments as can be made ready, to take or- 
ders for such garments, and to furnish pat- 
terns. The full suit of these garments, to be 
ultimately shown, will comprise the complete 
flannel undersuit imported, chemiloons of all 
varieties of make, in muslin, cambric and 
flannel, basque underwaists, with lower gar- 
ments properly attached, suspenders of all 
sorts, hoops with other skirts affixed so as to 
avoid waist bindings, underskirts, balmorals, 
gabrielle dresses, and whatever else goes to 
the making-up of a well-dressed woman ac- 
cording to the light of the new dispensation. 

We will consult with the manufacturer and 
advertise in time a schedule of the various 
garments and their prices. Nothing will be 
furnished which the Committee do not consid- 
er to be constructed in all essential particulars, 
on strict hygienic principles. They will nev- 
er forget that they are missionaries and not 
merchants; but they will spare no pains to 
render the garments they furnish acceptable, 
and therefore beneficial. 

All orders sent must give explicit directions 
as to style, material, size and ornament, in 
order to prevent the delay resulting from ex- 
planatory correspondence. They should be 
addressed to Dress Committee, care of Mrs. 
H.K.Crane, 16 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. ; 
anda stamp should be enclosed if reply is 
called for. Articles ordered will be forward- 
ed by express at the expense and risk of per- 
sons ordering them. 

Amore definite announcement will be made 
as soon as the preliminary arrangements for 
opening the permanent Bureau are effected. 
Then we shall expect congratulations. Hith- 
ertoit has been Dress-reform made possible; 
hereafter it shall be, Dress-reform made easy. 
That, surely, will be a great gain. 

For the Committee, 
Ansa G. Wooxson, Chairman. 





A CRUEL OUTRAGE. 

The Inter Ocean says that a singular case of 
insanity was developed on a railway train near 
Peoria, in that State, on Saturday last. A 
young lady, being annoyed by the obtrusive 
attentions of some young men who attempted 
to flirt with her, retired to the saloon and lock- 
ed the door. On the arrival of the train at 
Peoria the door was broken open and the girl 





found to be insane. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 
QurEN is said to “lean toward 
broadness in religion.” 


Vierorta 


Miss Avcorr is in Boston for the winter, 
and at work upon her story for St. Nicholas. 

Mus. Hazcerr spoke for Woman Suffrage at 
| Three Oaks Mich., last week, and spoke next 
night at Buchanan. 


Rev. Mrs. F. W. Gitcerre, of Rochester, 
Mich., officiated at the Unitarian Church, De- 
troit, last Sunday. 

Miss Marrit Staicktanp, of Lowell, Mich., 
recently addressed the people of that place 
on the subject of Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs, Duniway, of Oregon, editor of the 
New Northwest, has the honor of a reporter's 
desk in both Houses, of which she is duly 
appreciative. 

Mrs. Anna E. Smirn, for the last twenty- 


and New York, preached in a grove in Spout 
Spring Woods, last Sunday,near Mount Holly, 
N. Y. 

Mrs. Kinoscey, wife of the Canon, was 
considered in her prime the most beautiful 
woman in England. She was a Miss Gren- 
ville, the daughter of the Duke of Leeds, and 
married Mr. Kingsley when he was a poor 
curate. 

Miss May Accort exhibited, at the Concord 
Mass., cattle-show, a pair of her beautiful 
panel paintings of flowers, one of which, gold- 
en-rose and asters, was, as the young ladies 
say, ‘‘too lovely for anything." Nobody sus 
passes her in this specialty, which is attract- 
ing artists more and more. 

Mrs. Potty SkipmMore, aged 92 years, is 
now visiting her daughter, Mrs. Esther Gil- 
lis, in Richfield, Mich. Notwithstanding her 
great age she endured her journey excellently, 
and enters into the pleasure of visiting, with 
the greatest zest, all her faculties being as acute 
as when she was nineteen, 

Mrs. Jennix Wiexine, of Lllinois, the Pro- 
hibitionist candidate for Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, being unwilling to accept 
the nomination, the Executive Committee of 
that party have substitued a Mrs. Porrer, 
wife of one of the Professors in the Wesley- 
an University, at Bloomington, in her stead. 








Mrs. M. Van Cort has returned to San 
Francisco and opened fire on the satanic strong- 
holds. In one year Mrs. Van Cott has spent 
1766 hours in religious meetings, traveled 7208 
miles, written 650 letters, conducted 828 meet- 
ings, preached 399 times and received 1,735 
persons into the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Miss Kate Fievp is the American correspon- 
dent of the London Atheneum. Her ‘Ten 
Days in Spain,” soon to be published by Os- 
good, will be profusely illustrated. Miss Field 
will not make her theatrical debut in Chicago, 
as announced, but will appear as Peg Woffing- 
ton at Booth’s theater in New York, for sev- 
eral nights in November. 

Miss Harrie Syxes, of Bellevue Eaton Co., 
a member of the sophomore class at the 
Michigan State University, attempted suicide 
Sunday morning, at Ann Arbor, by’ shooting 
herself in the head, She is about 20 years 
of age, and well connected; Hon. D. Darwin 
Hughes, a distinguished Michigan lawyer, be- 
ing an uncle of hers. She has for a long time 
been subject to fits of mental depression, and 
the attempt upon her life was made while suf- 
fering from one of these attacks. We under- 
stand there are prospects of her recovery. 

Mrs. Frances D. Gace, of New York, with 
ripened years but youthful interest, appeared 
on the platform at the recent Annual Meeting 
of the lowa Woman Suffrage Association and 
addressed the Convention. Twenty-one years 
ago, she said, she traveled through Iowa, 
speaking for Woman. Words of cheer and 
encouragement came from the lips so long elo- 
quent with appeal for the elevation of Woman; 
and the infirmities of age only gave illustra- 
tion of a well-spent life and noble woman- 
hood. Her address was brief but effective, 
and those who long loved Frances D. Gage 
for the noble work of a well matured life, were 
more than delighted to hear her voice. 

Mrs. D. C. BrakemMAn, in Kalamazoo Co., 
Mich., is doing anexcellent work. She is visit- 
ting just as many of the school districts as it 
is possible for her to reach, and speaking with 
great effect. Her arguments are clear and well 
arranged, and her earnestness carries conviction 
and persuades men to the truth. Few speakers 
that we have heard are more effective. Miss 





HrxpMan is doing @ good work, too. She isa 
true lady, and has abrave, courageous soul. 
We hear the best accounts of her wherever she 
goes. Miss EastMAN did a good work last 
sammer, and Mrs. STANTON spoke with great 
effect in the spring. But now is the time 
when speakers and workers wise, efficient 
and true, are needed more than ever befor 


five years a city missionary in Philadelphia | 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE RHODE ISLAND | 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


vidence, R. L, 


Howard Hal I’ wae fille d 


Wednesday evening, th alt.. by an intelli- 
gent audience pon the oocasiot f the open- 
ing services of the Annual Meeting of the 
Rhod Island Womear Suffrage Convention 

Mune. Ecazanveru B. Cuace.the President of 
the Association, introduced the first spe ak- 
erof the evening 

Jone Prrwas. of New Bedford, began 
his address by saying that he differed from 


some of the advocates of this cause in re 
spect to the pleas advanced on its behalf, He 
did not, for instance for reasons upon 
which he would not dwell, in the co-education 
of the sexes, although he did in their co-equal 
education. Neither did he believe that Suf- 
frage was a natural right, but that society had 
a right to restrict it when requisite to its safe- 
ty. He did not believe that those who con- 
spired against the life of the country should 
have been reinvested with that privilege. 
it was proposed to enfranchise cannibals he 
should object. But is there any good reason 
for the exclusion of women? He never heard | 
one. ‘The reasons in the affirmative are many. 
It is a necessity for the State. This is not a) 
Woman's movement, but itis a necessity for 
men that women should help them in this as | 
in other departments of life. The grounds of 
this belief are based upon the radical distine- 
tions of human nature. In most departments 
of life, notably in art and literature, there 
should be union of masculine and feminine 
elements. The soprano and bass in music 
typify the duality that should prevail in all 
life. Swedenborg, in whose especial claims | 
probably few of us believe, but who was cer- 
tainly a seer, said men represented wisdom, 
women love. Characteristically it is so; not 
that all men are brutal and all women 
fools. Union of love and wisdom is essential 
to the highest natures. Jesus Christ, the ideal 
of humanity, united in perfection both ele- 
ments. Schiller, Wordsworth, Fenelon, Chan- 
ning, Mrs. Browning, combined in a high de- 

ee the masculine and feminine natures. 

Sut these double-natured poets are exceptions. 

The mass of the people are markedly either 
one orthe other in nature, so we need the 
mingling of the two sexes. 

The better companionship of women is tell- 
ing on modern life. This generation alone 
has seen women famous in literature. They 
have been in the past famous in other direc- 
tions, in statesmanship, for instance; but the 
best women have not stood in literature on | 

| 


believe, 


= 
— 





actly alongside of men, as do George Eliot 
and Mrs. Browning. 
Since women entered literary life, the ideal 


In education Woman has done much to make 
the path to learning pleasant. In theology the 
heart of Woman has judged many doctrines, 
and softened them, so as sheis the first teach- | 





“But,”’ says the objector, “do not put them 
in the low sphere of politics.’? This is miser- | 
. eas | 
able cant; unworthy talk. If politics are de- | 
graded, lift them up; if necessarily so, banish 
them from society. Whatis permanently and 


| calf, Miss Ellen R. 
| drich. 
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which we have euffered, but our eyes are set 
forward and not backward. If questions af- 
fecting the interests of the whole comnunity 
are to be settled, to deny Woman a share in 
the counsels concerning them, is an imputa- 
tion upon ber intelligence, morals or practical 
bilit We ask then, no partial action inour 
behalf, no mere mitigations of evil 
The ballot has meant for men, the higher 
education, fair wages, an open path upward, 
to the criminal a trial by his peers. The lack 
of it has meant to Woman the exact converse 
of this l« the ballot beneath our seeking, or 
is the demand for it the reform next in order ? 


Adjourned until next morning at 10 1-2 


o'clock 


MORNING SESSION, 

A fair audience assembled in Howard Hall, 
at 10 1-2 yesterday morning, for the transac- 
After the 
opening of the meeting by the President. the 


tion of the business of the Society 


following Committees were appointed: 
Committee on Nominations—Mre. H. B. Met- 
Aldrich, Mr. E. M. Al- 


Committee on Resolutions—Mrs. Elizabeth K. 
Churchill, Miss M. F. Eastman, Miss Susan 
Sisson. 

A Committee on Finance was also appointed. 

The Treasurer read the report of receipts 
and expenditures for the year, and a commit- 
tee was appointed to audit her account. 

Mrs. Exszaperu B. Cuace, the President, 
presented the following address: 

The few women who assembled weekly in 
this city, to consider ways and means for pros- 
ecuting our work to obtain the ballot for wo- 
men, sometimes find it hard to believe that 
outside their little company, there can be 
much sympathy with, or interest in the move- 
ment in Rhode Island. Into these meetings 
comes occasionally anew and welcome face, 
bringing encouragement of help: astray man 
now and then enters our door with a word of 
cheer, but, beyond this, our weekly consulta- 
tions embrace only the few on whose shoul- 
ders the burden has rested during all these 
years. We see other women with intelligence 
ure, for business or for charity, apparently 
satisfied with their lot, while we, believing 
that the enfranchisement of women is the one 
thing most needed to render all these purposes 
more valuable and useful, are left todo for 
all women, what they seem unconscious of re- 
quéring. 

But, when there comes to our annual meet- 
ing such an audience as gathered here like 


- vey Pape iee! teal | this, albeit, summoned partly, it may be, by | 
novel has become imbued with Christian spirit. | the prospect of eloquent speaking, we cannot | 


but hope that underneath all apparent indif- 


ference, which so afflicts us, ordinarily, there | 
must be a latent dissatisfaction with the sub- | 
ro woe ve ordinate, subject position, now held by Wo. | 
er, she modifies the belief of the world. | man, and something of a stifled desire to see | 


her elevated to her rightful place, as a human 
being. 
correct, what we wish and hope to accomplish 
in this Convention is, to set forth our claims, 
that all who are not already, may be thorough- 


and leisure, going their several ways for pleas- | 


Now, assuming this supposition to be | 


BOSTON, CHICAGO 


any question properly before Congress relat- 
ing to this subject I think my action will be 
n accord with the views of your Association, 
Respectfully yours, B. T. Eames 
W onc e8TeR, Sept. 27, 1874. 

Vy Lear Friend.—Yours, inviting my hus- 
band and myself to attend your coming an- 
nual meeting, was not received till last even- 
ing 

We deeply regret that we cannot accept 
that invitation, as there is a question which, 
to our minds, is of deepest importance, but 
which has been almost entirely omitted from 
our deliberations, and on which we wish to 
speak. 

In this hasty note I can but allude to it. It 
is on the duty of Woman Suffragists purging 
themselves from all lot and part in taxing 
women without their consent. I see no way 

| of keeping clean hands in this matter while 
standing with either of the two great politi- 
cal parties of this country, both being pledged 
to the execution 
' rect by the States and indirect through duties 
| by the federal government. 
| How can a man who believes it a crime to 
take his wife’s or his mother’s property for 
| taxes, which she has had no voice in assessing 
| or appropriating ? How can sucha man go, at 
the coming election, and vote for assessors and 
| collectors of taxes and executive officers, all 
| of whom are to act as his agents, and who, 
| on entering their offices, must be sworn to 
| seize so much of the property of every wo- 
| man in their respective districts, as the voters 
“Thou that preachest, a man 


| shall direct. 
or 


| should not steal, dost thou steal 
| In the anti-slavery conflict it was considered 
| necessary to go into the work of pleading for 
| the slave with unstained garments. Is it any 
less a duty to be free from the sin of robbing 
Woman before we shall be qualified to present 
her cause with effect ? 

A few of us refuse to pay direct taxes, be- 
lieving this the most effective protest we can 
make against the subjection of Woman. We 
| do not demand that others shall do the same, 
| unless they choose, as no principle forbids us 
| to give our purse toa plunderer. But we do 
| demand that all Suffragists, whether men or 
| women, shall cease robbing us, shall cease 
sustaining or giving any countenance to a 
| government that systematically practices that 
| which they themselves condemn, calling it 
| tyranny and robbery. Until our Suffragists 
take this ground, our progress will be slow 
indeed. 
| . Again; we claim that women are needed in 
| politics as a purifying element. Who will be- 
| lieve in the purifying power of a class which 








| tramples its own principles under its feet? 


If, to-day, while struggling against our own 
oppression we can aid and abet our oppres- 
sors, What compromises shall we not be wil- 
ling to make or what crimes commit, when 
| power shall be placed in our hands? “If they 
do these things in the green tree, what shall 
be done in the dry ?” 
Yours for the right, 
Assy K. Foster. 
To the Annual Meeting of R. I. Woman Suf- 
frage Association. 
Boston, Sept. 20, 1874. 
| My Dear Friend.—The women of Rhode Is- 
| land, like those of every other State in the 





necessarily so cannot benefit men sitting in ly convinced that toWoman rightfully belongs, | Union, are still deprived of the ballot. Jus- 


the posts of duty. 
women. It is because dirty men are suffered 
so largely to monopolize politics that they 
are dirty. Men, it is your solemn duty to at- 
tend every caucus. The best men count more 
than one; indeed, are not counted but weigh- 
ed. ‘This generation ought not to undervalue | 
the trust of government. ‘Thousands of the 


the laws to which she is held amenable, but 
that she has duties and responsibilities toward 
her fellow beings, which she has no power to 
fulfill in her present disfranchised condition. 


Many people who are not prepared to acknowl- | 


edge the right of women to vote are very ready 
to say that they ought to have higher educa- 


But politics will elevate | not only a voice in making and administering | tice persistently denied is in injustice augmen- 


| ted and perpetuated. What is the reason for 
this sweeping exclusion? It cannot be a lack 
of ordinary intelligence, or of business capac- 
ity, or of property qualification, or of physi- 

cal development, or of personal concern in 
| the making of the laws, on their part; for 
| while men, however ignorant, poor, feeble- 





brave sleep in premature graves because the | tion, broader field for development, and every | minded, physically enervated, or indifferent 


country neglected its duty in voting. 
ballot used in time would have prevented this. | 
Voting should rise to the dignity of prayer. 


occupation, and that they should receive there- 


The | opportunity that men have to choose their | as to political matters, are invested with the 


| elective franchise; all women are deprived of 


| for, and hold as their owu, compensation | it, without a solitary exception, be their gen- 


Women are needed in politics, because all | equal to men. But these persons forget, or | ius, intellect, executive talent, statesmanlike 


reforms have sprung from intuitions of the 


have never learned, that the subjection of one 


| grasp, personal wealth, social standing, moral 


heart. An interest in anti-slavery was thought | class to another can only be maintained by | influence, general usefulness or fitness for 
by many business men incompatible with busi- | keeping the subject class in ignorance and de- | trust what it may, the stigma is upon woman- 


ness talent. Women, clergymen and idealists 
led in that work. Reforms come from warm- 
hearted, rather than shrewd men. This is an 
intensely practical question. ‘The typical wo- 
man cares more for duties than right. 
not heretofore been of much consequence 
that women should have political power, but 
it is providential that the question arises now. 
Moral questions are not yet all settled. The 
question whether we shall gain more territory 
or develop American character, is to be set- 
tled: so also the labor problem; the Bible in 
schools; and what shall be done about intem- 
perance. 


pendence. Also, that enlightenment, culture, 


| 
| A Py 4 
| the accumulation and possession of proper- 


ty, bring with them, to well-trained minds, 
| corresponding desires for larger usefulness, 
ciety, and also, of responsibility for the evils 
we see around us, as well as leisure to help to 
| remedy them, which only can be reached 
| through our equality before and under the 
law,and equality in framing and executing 
the same. 

The laws of our land have been so improved 
that many women now own large estates, 


} 
! 


| hood; and inasmuch as that admits of no 
| change, logically it makes the vassalage of 
| women irreversible and unending. But this 
| is an affront on human nature itself, or bold 


It has | and a consciousness of increased duties to so- | impeachment of Divine wisdom, and as desti- 


| tute of sense as it is tyrannical in practice; for 
as rationally might the ballot be denied to 
|} men of a certain hight, complexion (as once 
| it was), nativity, or for any other accident of 
birth, and thus the way be made clear for an 
| aristocracy of birth, wealth, color, ending in 
| the divine right of kings, or in absolute despot- 
ism. In fact, this claim for impartial Suf- 


Wowen are not all saints, nor men | which, under our better systems, we may have | frage on a universal basis, is the completion 


all earthly, but the besetting sins of men tell | geeumulated or helped to accumulate our- | of the Revolutionary struggle of °76, a reaftir- 


on society as those of women do not. They 
are right on all great questions that affect so- 


| selves. When our property is taxed for the 
| support -of the government, many of us are 


' mation of the self-evident truths of the Decla- 
| ration of Independence, a government of the 


| 


ciety. The temperance party cannot win with | already sufficiently enlightened to demand that | people in opposition to arbitrary rule and dy- 


its present forces. 
victory without the aid of women. 


It can gain no permanent |; we shail have a voice in determining what | nastic power; and the rejection of it the sub- 
It has yet | that government shall be, and when our taxes | Version of all popular rights, the overthrow of 


to have ap overwhelming preponderance at | go to build up and maintain public institutions, | all free institutions. It must be granted, or 


the polls in order to defeat the rum power at 
the polls. If you want to put the liquor ques- 
tion out of politics, put women in. Women, 
the question is not one of right, but of duty. 
Men fear that women will want office, but few 
of them will, and some are exceptionably fit- 
ed for such places. 

Judge Pitman was frequently applauded 
during the delivery of his address, which was 
extemporancous. 

Miss Many F. Eastman remarked that the 
claim of those who ask for Suffrage for Wo- 


such as prisons, poor-houses, asylums and the | 


like, we are too intelligent already not to as- 
sert our right toa share in the management 
of these institutions, and our belief that their 
good management depends very much upon 
our participation therein; and also that our 
consciences will not be at rest until our de- 


| mand is heeded. 


| ‘There is no middie ground. Woman must 
| etter be kept ignorant, poor, dependent, or 
she must be endowed with all the rights, and 
permitted to perform all the duties which be- 


| long to her asa human being and a citizen, | 


every man’s liberty rests upon a sandy foun- 
| dation. I turn to the Constitution of Rhode 
| Island, and read this statement in its pream- 
ble: ‘*We, the people of the State of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, grateful 
to Almighty God for the civil and religious 


| 


enjoy, and looking to him for a blessing upon 
| our endeavors to secure and to transmit the 
same, unimpaired, to succeeding generations, 
| do ordain and establigh.this constitution of 
| government.” Here is a solemn recognition 
of the fact that civil and religious liberty is 


man is based on the assumption that she is as all which we hope to show you during these | the gift of God, not to one class, but to all the 


truly individual as man; that her relation to 
her Creator is as close, her responsibility to 
him as direct; that her obligation to hunianity. 
and consequently her duty to share in all hu- 
man interests, are as binding upon her as upon 
him. Webelieve that Woman’s obligation to 
herself, to her family, and to society can be 
worked out nobly, as God designed, only 
when the laws of the country do not discrimi- 
nate against her; that this will be only when 
her brain, her heart and her conscience find 
direct expression at the ballot box. To ex- 
pect that it will come sooner is to ignore the 


teachings of history and the characteristics of | 


human nature. We do not, in any sense, ig- 
nore the fundamental differences between 
Man and Woman, but rather base our claim 
upon these differences, which it is important 
should be expressed in the State as in the 
family and in society. The possession by 
Woman of the governing faculties, judgment, 
conscience and will, make her responsible, 
not merely for the best government somebody 
can give her, but for self-government. 

Before surrendering our interests to others, 
we should consider how we are affected by the 
aws they have made for us in the past. We 


ppreciate all mitigation of the wrongs from 


| meetings, and so lead you to see that you, | 


| also, both men and women, have a work to do 
| in this matter. 

Mrs. Cuurcuitt explained that for some 
| reason not apparent, probably a mistake as to 
| dates, the Corresponding Secretary, who is 
| absent from town, had failed to send her re- 
| port. Mrs. Churchill gave a brief account 
| of the work of the society during the past 
year. 

| While waiting for the report of the com- 
) mittees, Mrs. Churchill read the following let- 
ters, with one from Mrs. Ruth B. Burleigh, of 


| Little Compton, urging a thorough canvass | 


| of the State in behalf of the Woman Suf- 
frage cause. 

Provipence, Sept. 28, 1874. 
Mrs. E. K. Churchiil: 


Society at its annual meeting on the 30th inst. 





Mapame.—Thanks for your invitation to | 
address the Rhode Island Woman Suffrage | 


I shall not be able on that occasion to com- 
ply with your request to express my views on 
the question of Woman Suffrage, but upon 


inhabitants, who are represented as ordaining 

and establishing ‘‘this constitution of govern- 
iment,’ diligently seeking to transmit the 
| buon of equal rights to their posterity. 

I turn to Article 11, of the same Constitu- 
| tion, and find that the ballot is allowed only 

to “male citizens,” to the disfranchisement 
| of one body of the inhabitants of Rhode Is- 

land, and in unblushing controvention of the 
| sentiments expressed in the preamble. Is this 

to “be grateful to Almighty God,” and may 
| he be looked to for a blessing in a case of such 

wholesale ostracism? Surely it is time that 

the comprehensive term ‘‘person,” should 
| supplant the individious term ‘*male’’ in that 
instrument. Regretting that I cannot be pres- 
ent at your annual meeting, I remain, yours 
| for equal rights, Vu. Lroyp GARRISON. 

Mrs. Evizasets B. Cuace. 

The Committee on Nominations reported the 
| following list of officers for the ensuing year: 
President—Mrs. Chace. 

Vice Presidents—Col. T. W. Higginson, New- 

| port; Miss Susan Sisson, Pawtucket; Mrs. Em- 
ily Hall, Providence; Mrs. Mary Owen Arnold, 
Chepachet; Dr. Wm. F. Channing, Provi- 
dence; Hon. George L. Clark, Providence. 


of the laws of taxation, di- | 


| liberty which he hath so long permitted us to | 


AND ST. LOUIS, SATURAY, OCT, 10, 1874. 








————— 





| Executive Committee—Mrs., Louis J. Doyle, 

Mr. George J. Adams, Mrs. Anna E. Aldrich, 
Mrs. Julia F. Bassett, Mrs. Susan R. Harris, 
Providence; Mrs. Charles P. Adams, 
tucket; Mrs. Henry B. Metcalf, Mrs. R.A. F. 
Peckham, Providence; Miss Lily B. Chace, 
Valley Falls. 

( orresponding Secretary—Miss Anna C. Gar- 
lin. 

Kecording Secretary—Mrs. Emily W. Tabor 

Treasurer—Mrs. s. B. P. Martin. 

The Rev. Mrs. 
Mass., an ordained minister of the Universa- 
list Church, spoke briefly at the close of her 
(Mrs. Chace’s) address, saying that ‘No race 
ever emancipated itself. Freedom is all the 
sweeter for earning it. Women are like men. 
of the earth, earthy; but every one is entitled 
to maintain his or her life, and women cannot 
do this without earning freely as men do in 
the world. 
has made women parasites, but clinging vines 
kill even the strong oaks, give them time 

Women in a rightly organized so- 


| enough. 


but for that God has provided. It is not 
claimed that women will protect themselves in 
| the precise way that men do; but Got has en- 
| dowed every ceature with means for protection 
| peculiar to itself.”’ 

| After a few words from Miss Eastman the 
meeting adjourned till 2 p. m. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The meeting was wellattended. Rev. ALLEN 
P. Fotsom was first introduced, but the ab- 
sence of the reporter prevents our giving an 
abstract of his remarks. 


Mrs. Lucy Srone was the next speaker. She 
spoke of the improvement of the laws con- 
cerning women within a few years, they hav- 
ing been, when this agitation began, simply 
barbarous and unjust. But yet the law is not 
equal for husband and wife as regards the 
custody of children. So, in view of this gain, 
this meeting is one of congratulation, notwith- 
standing the failure of the attempt made last 
winter to have this question of women’s en- 
franchisement submitted by the Rhode Island 
Legislature to the people. Is there any rea- 
son why a man should have aright to im- 
pose a tax upon a woman, and appropriate it, 
and a woman no such right to tax him, and 
| expend the money ? In 1876 we are to have 
| a centennial celebration of the struggle over 
this very principle, upon which we base our 
claim. They praise the dead men who resist- 
ed King George, and go about to do the same 
thing to their countrywomen which the King 
tried todo to the colonists. How could the 
speaker care much for a country whose princi- 
pal interest in her was to tax her without her 
consent. She had small reason to honor or 
love thiscountry, which virtually stigmatizes 
by various disabilities, its wives and mothers. 
King George never began to attempt the 
wrongs to the colonists which are inflicted upon 
women, yet not one ina thousand sees the 
injustice. Men talk of protecting us, just as 
England protected the colonies. Ihave been 
protected almost to death, Abby Kelly Foster 
and the Smith sisters have been protected in 
the same way. History will garner up laurels 
for Abby Kelly Foster, who put her gay life, 
with all its hopes, upon the altar of a great re- 
| form; yet she is repaid by the city of Wor- 
cester, by a forced sale of her land, to pay the 








taxes, which upon principle, she refuses to | 


pay. Mrs. Foster has been told that if they 
}rob her of all, she can go into the Old Wo- 
| man’s Home. But she replied, ‘If lam turned 
out of the home I have helped to earn, no 
roof shallshelter my head. I will go up and 
down the streets and upbraid the men for their 
wicked violation of the principles they pro- 
fess.’’ The cart in which the Smith Sisters 
stood to plead with their townsmen should be 
put in Independence Hall, as an object of 
veneration. Human rights are the same in 
the persons of both men and women. Have 
we ever had a trial by a jury of our peers, 
when we were accused of crime? The essen- 
tial tenderness, womanliness of women should 
come into the government to do there what it 
does in the household. It is said that women 
will be out of their sphere as law-makers, but 
some of us have been so long out of our sphere, 
and are still women, that the objection has no 
force to us. The Laramie Sentinel declares 
that five years ago the elections in Wyoming 
were like a Donnybrook Fair; but now, owing 
to the presence and co-operation of women, 
they are as peaceable as need be. 

Men win other men to their side by civility, 
| not by beating; so they will not beat their 
wives to make them vote as they do. ‘The 
success of Woman Suffrage in Wyoming prac- 
tically ends the old objections. ‘They are not 
wholly the ignorant and degraded women who 
vote, but the cultured and noble. They are 
not insulted at the polls; they are not bribed. 
England’s experience is the same, for there 
single women vote in municipal affairs. Oh, 
that you could feel this matter as I feel it! I 
don’t like to live where upon one single vote 
| there may hang human lives and things more 
| precious, and yet not one woman allowed to 
| vote. Do youlike being classed with paupers, 
idiots and Narragansett Indians? Do youlike 
| the status in education that results from this 
| classification ? 

Mrs. Stone made an eloquent appeal to the 
women present to come to the help of this 
“ause. 

The following resolutions were then offered 
and passed: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Associa- 
tion, and of all friends of women are due to 
the last House of Representatives of this State 
for their recognition of the true principles on 
which a Republican government should rest, 
| as expressed by a large majority vote, to sub- 
mit the question of Woman Suffrage to the 
| people. 

Resolved, That taxation without representa- 
tion is no less a crime in the case of Abby Kel- 
ly Foster and the Sisters Smith, than it was in 
the case of the men who threw the tea over- 
board in Boston harbor a hundred years ago. 

Resolved, That it is our firm conviction that 
the work of humanity can in no way be more 
effectually furthered than by the advocacy of 
Woman’s right to the ballot. 





At the conclusion of Mrs. Stone’s remarks, 
Rev. H. W. Conant was called to the platform 
and made a brief but earnest and effective ad- 
dress. 





Mr. Conant said that he had had no time to 
arrange his thoughts for a speech, but would 
unqualifiedly express his belief in Suffrage for 
women. He expected to live to see that day, 


Paw- | fore. 


Foutsom, of Foxborough, | 


It is claimed that the divine plan | 


ciety do not need protection, but children do; | 


if not killed by ruffians. The question is re. 

ceiving the attention of thoughtful men and 
} women in the State and country as never be. 
Men say if Woman wants Suffrage she 
ought to have it, but she ought to have jt 
whether she wantsitornot. Inmany respects 
she is not only the equal, but the superior of 
men. Much is said of the degradation that 
will result to women from going to the ward- 
room. Many say that who never go, Who- 
ever fails to attend such meetings is recreant 
to duty. Itis a sin to stay away from the 
polls. They used to say it was not a fit place 
for ministers, but if so, it was not a fit place 
for anyone. The ward-room Is sometimes a 
hard place. A smoking car is one of the most 
disgraceful things that the country endures, 
and next to it isa ward-room. If our Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Stone and Mrs. Churchill were 
to manage a smoking car, it would be cleaned 
and ventilated, and they would cleanse and 
purify our ward-rooms. May God send us 
speedily the day when the honest women of 
Providence shall distribute votes at the polls. 

If the question of closing grog shops could 
| be submitted to the women, it would settle the 
| question of their suppression. My voice and 
| vote shall be given for making women the 
equal of men before the law. 

Rev. Mr. Leavirr being introduced, said he 
was now and forever in favor of Woman Suf- 
frage. It is hard to say anything on the ques- 
tion, because there is but one side to it. It 
does not admit of argument. What cause 
ever advanced so fast as this ? Although re- 
luctant to come forward, the audience can now 
entertain no doubt upon my position. 

Cox. Hieernson, who had just entered the 
hall, was called to the platform and excused 
his absence through the day by stating that he 
had been attending a wedding. Not a wed- 
ding on the old Prussian plan, where the cere- 
mony ended by handing over the bride to the 
husband, with the words, “Here wolf, take 
thy lamb;” nor one in which the wife promis- 
ed obedience and the husband did not, but one 
worthy of believers in equality. Marriage, 
like conversation, implies two sides. Victor 
Hugo, in his last novel, makes his reformer 
astonish the conservative. The conservative 
claimed that wives should obey the husbands, 
Precisely; but go on to the other half, replies 
reformer, the husband should also obey the 
wife. It is not recognizing true marriage 
when the law calls it legal coverture, because, 
according to Blackstone, the whole being of 
the wife is suspended during her coverture. 
This low estimate of marriage is accepted by 
women and society, instead of the noble and 
dignified condition which God implied when 
men and women created He them. The anti- 
slavery cause waited for a woman to put it 
into shape. Elizabeth Heyrick solved the 
problem by her clear reply, *‘Immediate and 
unconditional emancipation.’’? So in temper- 
ance, however it is to be solved, the chief 
sufferer from intemperance must help to work 
out the problem. Colonel Higginson was 
satirical upon the law forbidding the sale of liq- 
uor to women, it was so important to break up 
the clubs of young women that go through 
the streets at two o’clock in the morning, 
singing, ‘‘We won’t go home till morning.” 
These are reforms that concern women espe- 
cially. They need the ballot for themselves; 
she needs it for self-respect and for self-pro- 
tection. For self-respect, because she cannot 
have self-respect as an equal in the communi- 
ty where she alone of adults is treated as an 
infant. All is summed up in the disfranchise- 
ment of women. Every recognition of her 
claims is endorsed on the back of her ballot 
whenever she deposits it. Col. Higginson 
spoke of the effect of the ballot upon wages, 
upon education, and all the interests of life, 
and told several interesting anecdotes in illus- 
tration of his position. 

Mrs. Cuurcuity spoke of the loss the society 
had lately sustained in the death of Rev. B. 
A. Chace, of Cumberland, and offered the 
following resolution, which was passed. 

Resolved, That we present the expression of 
our heartfelt sympathy to Mrs. B. A. Chace, 
in the great sorrow which has fallen upon her 
and her children in the death of her husband, 
the Rev. B. A. Chace; and we also consider 
that our cause has sustained a severe loss 1 
the departure of so true and earnest a friend 
and advocate. 

The meeting then adjourned till 6 o'clock, 
the hour appointed for the opening of the 
subscription festival. 

SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL. 

Howard Hall presented a pleasing appe®!- 
ance last evening, with its tables on one side 
bountifully supplied with choice food and dee- 
orated with flowers. A flower table was also 
placed half way down the room, which attrac 
ted buyers. Soon after seven o’clock Colonel 
Higginson, who was president of the festiv- 
ties, introduced Mrs. Lucy Stone, who spoke 
for a few moments before taking the train for 
Boston. The Misses Peck, of this city, the? 
sang very sweetly a ballad, after which Miss 
Abby Smith and sister, of Glastonbury, ad- 
dressed the audience. Their quaint and “ 
imitable speeches were received with muc! 
interest. We may be able at some future 
date to give these speeches to our readers. 

The Misses Peck than sang another bells ' 
after which Mrs. Cuurcuiiy spoke, and ~~ 
clared herself a member of the men's = 

‘ +. laws of the 
party. She thought the oppressive law: pati 
: . of men to 
past had not sprung from the desire of men 
. . ~cessary result 
oppress women, but were a necessary ‘ 
, : in 
of the times, and had perhaps their ny 
: ‘ : . o4 8 . yiden- 
| their chivalric feeling; but it is now provi’ 
| tial that the women who are keeping steP * 
men in so many active interests, should he'l 
. fte e 
settle the moral questions. Women wg - : 

‘ - P a ’ 1€ 

mind her of Crabbe Robinson’s story ° 1 t0 
iwe ( 
woman reduced from affluence and oblige¢ T 
a -_ “ove 
sell muffins in the streets, who used to a 
. —_ op he 
her head with her shawl and cry gett 4 
> yous 
breath, ‘‘Muffins for sale. Oh, I hope —" mn 
will hear me.” So women, many of - 
, 3, Mf: 
ery “Suffrage,” but with muffled tones. yf 
: . , the beliel ‘ 
Churchill closed by alluding to te bel a 
> . 2 CO 
the old French dynasty that the throne - 
£ soo 
never be vacant. The herald cried so 50° 
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the king breathed his last “The King is dead; 
live the King!"’ So she cried “The (Queen, 
the typical woman of the past, is dead, _ 
live the Queen anew, as grand a type as the 


old f . . 
Miss Carrie Peck repeated “The High Tide 


on the Coast of Lincolnshire,”’ very finely, to 
the delight of her hearers. 

Mr. Witcox, of New York, spoke briefly. 

The entertainment closed with an Ttalian 
song, and after the passage of a vote of thanks 
to Messrs. Corey, who furnished the piano, 
and to the ladies who sang, the audience left 
the hall, feeling that the meeting had been 
eminently successful. 


NOTES FROM AN OLD FARM HOUSE. 


By going out at the side door, and crossing 
a broad, level green, we come upon a little 
foot-path leading us along the brow of a hill, 


to a locust grove, which adorns the steep hill- | 


side. Turning slightly, the path leads us 
through the grove down the hill. It is a nice 
run from the top down through the mingled 
shine and shadow to the little bridge at the 
bottom, but we must be careful and not run 
too fast; it is always well to be able to stop 
when we wish to, and especially so, when we 
are going down hill. The bridge of which I 
spoke. consists of three boards, one end of 
each resting on the root of an old tree. I 
made it two years ago; it spans a little “‘run,” 
which we did not like to cross in slippers. In 
the autumn itis covered with the scarlet leaves 
of the maple, on the roots of which it rests. 
The yearly accumulation of leaves and grass- 
es has gathered about it, until it is nestled 
down in turf and moss, and looks as if Natare 
made its little niche and fitted it in there. 

I like such bridges, and I like to make them. 
I suppose everybody finds something that they 
like to do in the world. I don’t know that I 
would care to attempt the Brooklyn Bridge, 
but if I can make them in my own way, I 
would much rather make bridges than biscuit. 
That reminds me to wonder (not for the first 
time) why we women have walked into such 
an endless round of biscuit making. I think, 
in some previous existence, we must have fall- 
en into an immense flour barrel, and got very 
severely powdered; that accounts for our in- 
terminable cooking, as well as for the dust 
that has always been in our eyes, blurring our 
sight, and making us walk blindly, whitherso- 
ever we have been led. Even my little four- 
year-old daughter, says, it was “years and 
years ago, that she made mud pies,” and I am 
inclined to believe her. 

But we have stood long enough on the 
bridge under the maple boughs; we will cross 
over and go up the opposite hill-side. It is 
very steep; if you have no cane you will hard- 
ly be able to walk up the sharp ridge at the 
top. The view is pretty from here; the hol- 
low below us looks as if it might once have 
been the bed of a river, of which these steep 
hillsides were the banks. It widens and nar- 
rows and winds likeariver. Just beyond us it 
approaches nearer to the house, then turns and 
crosses the lane a little above where it leads 
into the road. We say ‘‘the lane,’’ because it 
has borne that name for more than a century, 
and we like no other applied to the ancient 
driveway. We think the old willows and pop- 
lars would shake their venerable heads at us 
in dignified displeasure, if we allowed the old 
“lane,” that they guarded in their youth, to 
be changed into the ‘‘avenue.” The hill up- 
on which we are sitting is slightly higher than 
the opposite one, consequently we look down a 
little upon the grove and the old weather- 
stained house, with its sentinel trees about it. 
It, too, has come to wear the look of having 
grown into the landscape and become a part of 
it. 

The trees about it look finely from our point 
of view. Among them are walnuts, spruces, 
maples, elms, willows, and locusts, together 
with some smaller varieties. Do you know 
what beautiful trees the locusts are? They 
grow tall, but seldom straight, showing almost 
always a tendency to bend slightly. This pe- 
culiarity gives to the young trees an appear- 
ance, not of weakness, but of fragility, which 
is very pretty. We can but admire the tall, 
slight, strong things, looking as if a sweep 
of the north wind might lay them low; 
but they only bend before the blast, lifting 
their gay, bright heads again, when it has 
passed over. The older trees Are more robust 
looking, and their habit of leaning gives to 
them a grace of aspect which I have never 
seen equaled in any other large trees. Their 
foliage has a fine, delicate appearance, like 
masses of soft green plumes; as it tosses in 
the air, it gives one the impression that it is of 
a more etherial make than any ordinary tree 
foliage, and we think it is some fine, strong 
spirit, that thus shows itself in such delicate 
beauty. In June, the locust blossoms fill the 
air with their wonderful fragrance. They are 
long, white, pendant sprays of blossoms, with 
golden-brown hearts. I will not attempt to 
picture them to you as they appear in the first 
glow of the morning light, swinging, as they 
are, high up in an air on which the sifted gold 
of the sunrise has fallen, but I would like you 
to see them. 

In the upper part of the grove, almost at 
the top of the hill, I have a hammock, swung 
from the trees. To lie there in the late summer 
afternoons, while the light grows soft on the 


| hills, is the very perfection of luxurious idle- 
| ness. Ican look across the fields to the pas- 
| ture where the pretty Jersey cows are quietly 
| grazing, against a back ground of somber pine 
| woods, dark and heavy. A breeze of evening 
| touches the woods, and they break into waves; 
I watch it coming nearer, bending the trees 
j} along its way, until it reaches those above 
my head, and they toss and sway in the wind; 
| it passes on over the hills. I note its progress 
| by the quivering of the leaves along its path. 
| Across the pasture, beyond the woods, is 
| the house of my friend. It is large and old, 
pleasantly shaded by balm of Gilead trees; 
| their rustling music when touched by wind, is 
| like the sound of rain drops on the leaves. I 
| like to goover there. Itis a quiet, orderly, 
| old-fashioned place, overlooking a far-reach- 
ing landscape of great beauty. 
| pecple are living there, but itis a house out of 


may be that 
through it. I think the stillness that death 


from it. Ona morning in June I sat in one of 
its eastern chambers and saw the day break 
over the hills, and the glow of the sunrise 
sweep in waves up toward the zenith. It was 
beside the death-bed of one of the sons, a 
much esteemed and lamented physician. I 
thought of how many times he had looked 
upon the beauty of the sunrise in this, his 
childhood’s home, and now it touched his 
white, cold face, and he did not see it. The 
balm of Gilead trees rustled softly in the morn- 
ing wind, but he did not hear them, he would 
never hear them any more. Over his life had 
dawned the light of ‘‘another morn than ours.” 
I wonder, sometimes, why these things come 
to us with so much deeper meaning amid the 
quiet of the hills, than in the crowded streets. 

The house of a friend is always a pleasant 
object for the eye to meet, and if you likg, I 
will tell you a little about this friend of mine, 
who lives beyond the fields. She isa genial, 
cheery, helpful person, one of the few remain- 
ing, of the old, much lamented class of New 
England women, who possessedwhat was called 
‘‘faculty.’? She always meets the occasion, 
whatever it may be. In all the phases of 
trouble and confusion that beset inefficient 
housekeepers, she is a never failing city of 
refuge. She knows how everything should 
be done, and has the ability to do it. Then 
she has a strong, sterling common sense, the 
rarest, I believe, of all sense, and its usual ac- 
companiment, a keen perception of the ridicu- 
lous. Her years of work have not marred her 
love for all that is beautiful in life and nature; 
her taste in music, in poetry, in books, is excel- 


is a great lover of the woods and of the wild- 


rambles together. Altogether she is a most 


homestead where she lives. 


As the afternoon wanes, the shadows begin 
to gather down where I am slowly swinging. 
I look from them up into the tree tops, still 
bathed in the sunshine, and watch the white, 
tassle-like flowers sway, or the green leaves 
toss in the light. In this life of ours, where 
the shadows often gather so darkly about us, 
it is wise to look up, for in beholding the 
brightness of that upper air, we forget to look 
at the gloom that enshrouds us. 


are falling; every wind brings them down in 
showers, the turf is already strewn with their 
‘scattered gold.’? The beauty of autumn is 
about us. 
but different, and, I think, more impressive. 
Its stillness, its pleasant sadness, its bright- 
ness, its strong lights and shadows, its winds 
and storms, are well worth noting. As the 
beautiful days shine on the hills, my thoughts 
turn to the children who have been called in 
out of the sunshine to their school books, and 
their tasks. I hope this is well, but I some- 
times fear that we are overfeeding the intel- 
lect, and starving the soul. 
still lingers on woods, mountains, and valleys, 


enjoy it; frolicking with the wind, laughing 
in the sunshine, or chasing the butterflies 
along the brooks. One of our wise men has 
wisely said that, ‘‘There issomething in the 
mountain air that feeds the spirit.” Not only 
in the air, but in all the countless influences 
that come to us from nature, lies the spirit’s 
food. 

God gives no useless gifts; and if this won- 
drous book that is opened out before us, holds 
lore that goes beyond the lore of the schools, 
then it, too, should be carefully and patiently 
studied; not in its physical aspects, only, but 
in its deeper, spiritual meaning. I think that 
if anything, then everything, has its spiritu- 
al, as well as its physical life. There is more 
in the mountains than their hight, something 
lies behind their eternal calm, their steadfast 
silence. In the fair, short life of the flowers, 
in their brightness and bloom, and beautiful 
death, lies more than a name. And when we 
have counted the stars there is left in the 
gemmed and solemn sky, a meaning and mys- 
tery which we may well seek to read and un- 
derstand. 

The influence of a quiet country life on the 
impressible mind of childhood, is very saluta- 
ry. The lack of that influence is a want of- 
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brings to a house, never quite passes away | 


lent, her comments keen, and to the point. She | 


| ten felt through life, and which nothing else 


Only three | 


which many have gone, sooner or later. It | 
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which sheds such quietness | 
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| and the farm is sold for that purpose. 


beauty, but 
We like 
the man who, in youth learned to wrestle with 
the winds, and face the storms on the moun- 


ean fill. Life gathers not only 
strength, from these surroundings. 


tains. Many a world-weary man looks back 
to his hill-girt home, where bees hummed, 
and leaves whispered, and waters played, as 
into a land of peace. Its pleasant restful- 
ness has reached on into the turbulent years; 
the dew of its still morning-time has fallen 
cool on the dust of the noon-day, and fsoothed 
the weariness of the evening hours. 

Education is not a mere crowding of books 
into the brain, but a bringing to bear of all 
influences that unfold, strengthen, uplift and 
purify the soul. To be educated, they must 
‘*Truth discern, who knew but learning’s lore."’ 
Books do much; they also leave much undone. 
Out of the human mind they have come,fbut 
one human soul may hold more than they all. 
That which cannot be spoken, is more than 
that which is told. Below the depths from 
which we draw, lie .those that we caunot 
reach. Itis better to open them up, than to 
fill them in. The keys that unlock the treas- 
ures of the mind, come from many sources. 
The influences that touch the springs of the 
soul, are scattered through life and nature. 

But I have taken hold of a theme that is end- 
less. Iam reminded of it by the old minis- 
ters, to whom I listened in childhood, and 
who couldn’t find a stopping-place. 1 will 
be, at least, less tedious than they, and drop 
my sermon, before you anticipate me in so do- 
ing. Gray, 


EQUALITY PROMOTES HARMONY. 


Many people think that if Equal Rights 
were the law of the land, it would cause strife 
and contention in the family, and that the 
husband and wife would never agree about 
the every-day occurrences of business or 
work, 

Viewing the working class, we will -notice 
for illustration, the farmer and wife, who are 
living on a farm encumbered by a heavy mort- 
gage, which both are trying to remove. He 
manages the out-door work, and especially the 
disposal of the products arising from out-door 
and in-door labor. She does the general 
housework, also makes butter and cheese, 
does the dressmaking, tailoring, ete. The 
butter and cheese form a staple product, to be 
sold for money to pay forthe farm, or for the 
necessaries of*life. With hardly an excep- 
tion, nota dollar of this money falls directly 
into the hands of the wife. Neither does she 
know whether it goes to defray the debt of the 
farm, or for machines to use thereon, or for 
the store bill, or for something else. And 
should she ask about it, promptiy would she 


ness of nature, and we have many pleasant | be told by her husband that he had taken care 


of it, and she need not trouble herself at all 


helpful, highly-valued friend, and I like to lie | about such matters; that he ‘could attend to 
in the hammock and look over to the old | his own business.” 


Years pass; the mortgage is not removed, 
Now I 


| ask, has not the wife a reason to think that 
| her husband has not attended to his business, 


has not been economical, has not been reason- ' 


able? 

Surely she has cause for believing him in- 
sapable of management, a selfish spendthrift. 
How different it would have been, had he 
made his wife his financial friend, his confi- 


| dant! 


But the June days are gone, and the leaves 


In speaking to one of these “liege lords,” 
he says, ‘‘who should say whether he should 
sell the old cow or not, supposing he wished 


| to do so, and his wife did not.”’ 


It is not less than that of summer, 


“Surely,” I said, ‘‘you could yield to her 


| wishes once, when she has for so long a time 


So much beauty | 


that I would like to see the little ones free to | 


| 
| 


uncomplainingly yielded to yours.” 

There flitted across the countenance of this 
worthy man, a look as if a new idea had stirr- 
ed his mind, and he said no more. The more 
husband and wife counsel together, mutually 
exchanging thought for thought, mingled with 
anticipations of hope and fear, the more har- 
monious and happy will be the home circle. 

But, supposing we cannot agree? 

Then do exactly as persons do in partnership 
business. If a new idea is conceived by one 
partner, it is talked over, argued upon, held 
up in all its lights and phases, and until they 


|-agree to disagree, or are satisfied as to its 


merits, this new scheme is not adopted. 
Neither should it be. Where each partner 
has been accessory to the management, al- 
though the business prove a failure, one part- 
ner cannot blame the other. 

The axiom that, ‘governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed,” 
is not only true in public relations, but also 


| in the nearer relation of husband and wife. 





Cc. A. H.C. 


FTillside, Vt. 








JUST RECEIVED FROM 
VIOTOR KULLBERG, London, 


A large invoice of FINEST 


KEYLESS WATCHES, 


Split Seconds Watches and 
Chronographs, 






These are the Watches exhibited 
in Viewna, last fall, by Mr. Kullberg, 
who was the only recipient of the 
Highest Award in that department. 

SOLE 


Wm. Bond & Son, AGENT, 


11 CONGRESS STREET. 
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The Best Payer! Try It! 
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The Scientific Amertean \« the cheapest and 
best illustrated weekly paper published. Every num- 
ber contains from 10 to 15 original engravings of new 
machinery, novel inventions, Bridges, Engineering 
works, Architecture, improved Farm Lmplements, 
and every new discovery in Chemistry. A year's 
numbers contain 82 pages and several hundred en- 
ag Thousands of volumes are preserved for 
‘nding and reference. The practical receipts are 
well worth ten times the subscription price, Terms, 
$3a year by mail. Specimens sent free. May be 
had of all News Dealers, 


P N obtained on the best 
terms, Models of new in- 
ventions and sketches examined, and advice free. All 


patents are published in the Scientific American the 

week they issue, Send for Pamphlet, 110 pages, con- 

taining laws and full directions for obtaining Patents, 
Address for the Paper or concerning Patents, 


MUNN & CO,, 37 Park Row, New York. 
Branch office, cor, F and 7th Sts., Washington, D. C. 
4+ 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 
MEDIOAL DEPARTMENT, 
Opens October Ist, and continues twenty weeks. 
Fees—Matriculation $10. Tuition free, Gradua- 
tion $30, 
N. B.—Separate dissecting rooms for ladies. 
For Circular address, c. B. PURVIS, M. D., 
No. 1118 13th Street, Washington, D.C, 
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A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 


FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room, gas, &c., &c. Parlor farniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An opportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a very desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15,000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. O. 
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A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND — 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 


Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decaicomania. 


French and English NotePaper and Envelopes, Int- 
tial Note Paper, Pens, &. 


DR. NICHOLS’ WROUGHT IRON 
FURNACE. 


The 





2 uestion of 
properly heating and 
ventilating houses i. 
one of such vital im- 
portance, in a sanita- 
ry as wellas an eco- 
nomical sense, that 
no one can afford to 
disregard the merits 
of such an heating 
apparatus as will ob- 
viate the danger users 
of Cast Iron Fur- 
~mnces are subjected 
to im the centiuual 
leakage ot poisonous 
gasand dust. 






The many advantages in the form of construction 
as jeventedl by Dr. James R. Nichols, Editor of Bos- 
ton Journal of Chemistry, are such as appeal at once 
to the common sense of the purchaser, and the Nich- 
ols Furnace, in its sale and operation, has achieved a 
wonderful success. Our new pamphlet, containing 
matter of interest to all users of Hot Air Furnaces, 
will be sent to any address upon application. 


LE BOSQUET BROS., 
MANUFACTURERS, 


No. 14 Bedford St., Boston, and 20 Main 


St., Haverhill, Maas, 
30—15t 





ALL SEEKING 





Which contains a list of all the desirable advertisin, 
mediums in the country, with CIRCULATION, RATES- 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their mony 
ey to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE, Sent, pos- 
free, for 25 cents in paper, 50 cents in cloth. Adg 
dress, T. C. EVANS, 


General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
106 WASHINGTON SrT., Boston. 


j . 
Woman's Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 12% Second Avenue,.co: ner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Students of thie school can attend tre clintos 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmare ap 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical crat 





| CONSUMPTION CURED! 


Wellteet, May 6, 1874. 


Da. E. D. Srean.—Dear Sir: It is with pleasure I 


acknowledge the great benefit I have received from 


| to this | have had no bleeding. 


| 
| 
| 


the use of your medicine. In December, 1961, I was 
attacked with Bleeding from the Langs. In June, 
18, | had another, and a mach more severe attack, 
I well remember the time I got my sister to write to 
Dr. Srean for his medicine. My bleeding was not 
any common case, Lassure you. After giving the med- 
ictne a fair trial Itentirely cured me rom that time 
My health is good. I 
can work as long asthe bestofmen. My weightis one 
hundred and fifty, the same as before my sickness. I 
know of no reason why I am not good for thirty years, 
for | have outlived a large number that thought 
would die fourteen years ago, 

JOUN G. HIGGINS, 





Keene, N. H., Dee, 8, 1873. 
Dr. Srean:—I am very much better, My lungs felt 


filled “ but now feel free and easy, My appetite is 
good; | have gained ten pounds. I have been watt 
ay in taking the medicine. I think I shoul 
have been in my grave but for you. My prayers 


go up to God that he shall bleas you and yours 
Respectfully, MRS. MIRA A. BAKER. 
Sand Lake, N. Y., March %, 1874, 
Dr. Srear.—Dear Sir: Last August you sent me @ 
box of medicine for my son, for bleeding at the lungs, 
In six weeks he appeared like a newman. He wai he 
would need no more medicine, for since the first of 
September until the 20th of February he had not «pit 
any blood. Two weeks ago he took cold, and bas 
raised some blood. Please send, as soon as possible, 
a box of medicine, and he will on delivery. 
ORLANDO HORTON, 


Raat Lyme, Conn., Now. 6, 1873. 
Dr. SPwaR.—Dear Sir: 1am thankful that God bas 
iven you skill to relieve the afflicted. I am happy tn 
the thought that I can do anything towards publishing 
your name to the world, To Got be all the glory. 
Yours truly, NANCY MAN WARKEN. 


Dr. Spear will also refer to James T. Croft, 97 Bev- 
- Street, cured of consumption. 
ohn Ward, 787 Sixth Street, cured of consum 
Charles O. Doe, 689 Seventh Street, cured of bleed- 
ing from the oy 
irs. Erving, 35 Appleton Street. 
Mr. Wm, Be 'Trask Pond Street, Ward 16. 
Mr. Russel Carruth, 18 East Camden Street, and 
many others who have been cured of various diseases 
which had baffled the skill of other physicians. 


Dr. SPEAR may be consulted apen ALL 
Diseases free ofchar*e, Office, 713 Wash 
ington Street. Boston. 23 —24t 


THE BEST WORK 
ever issued on the rearing and training of cbildren, 


Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON &Co., 
July DAN®VILLE, ¥ ¥, 


The Most Wonderful Medical Discovery of the Age, 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN PHYSICIAN. 
Frazier’s Great Remedy. 


The people of the United States have been hum- 
bugged with all kinds of patent medicines, quacks avd 
imposters for the past few years, in a most shameful 
manner, The writer of the following is one of the vic- 
tims, and wishes to present a very plain case: 

Believing that by cleansing the blood was the on 
true way of banishing disease, and being a great suf- 
ferer from weak lunge and a scrofulous affection, and 
after trying many kinds of Patent Medicines and the 
most eminent physicians, I commenced doctoring my- 
self, and at last discovered a Blood Searcher, or Root 
Bitters, which not only gave me immediate relief, but 
after a few weeks affected a radical cure. The cough 
left me, my lungs became strong and sound, my appe- 
tite good, and the scrofulous disease had disappeared. 
Fee ng confident that my Discovery possessed won- 
derful healing virtues, £ gave it to others afflicted, and 
found that it effected the most miraculous cures in 
thousands of cases, not alone curing Coughs, Consump- 
tion, Asthma, Catarrh, Scrofula and Weak Lungs, but 
all diseases caused from humors in the blood. The de- 
mand from my friends and others hearing about these 
bitters, becoming very great, I removed trom Pennsyl- 
vania, my native State, to Cleveland, O., and com- 
menced putting them up forsale, calling them FRAZ- 
IER’S ROOT BITTERS. I was at firat backward in 
presenting either yo! or medicine to the public— 
not being a Patent Medicine man, but I am getting 
bravely over that, I have sold thousands of bottles o 
wy Root Bitters, and it is now my desire and deter- 
mination to place the same within the reach of every 
osterng man, woman and child on the face of the 
civilized globe. 

The grand principle that operates in these Root Bit- 
ters is the power they possess in cleansing the turgid 
blood and banishing the vile humors from the system. 
Root Bitters are strictly a Medicinal Preparation 
compounded from roots combined with herbs an 
plants, many of which were used in the good old days 
of our forefathers, when ple were cured by some 
simple root or herb, and when Calomel and other 
Poisons of the mineral kingdom were unknown. 

They open all the natural passages of the body, cast 
out disease, take away all sickness and build up the 
= with pure blood; hence they must reach all 

iseases by purification and nourlshment. 

No n can take Root Bitters and remain long 
unwell. Victory upon victory they have gained over 
disease and death in all stations and conditions in 
life. They are constantly effecting cures of the ut- 
most importance, For Consumption, Asthma, Scrof- 
ula, Scrofulous Eruptions, Catarrh, Weak Lungs, Lost 
Vitality and Broken Down Constitutions, these Root 
Bitters are universally admitted to be the most won- 
derful Medical discovery known to the world. Their 
pectoral healing properties penetrate every portion of 
the human frame, es the Lungs, strep ye | 
the Stomach, Kidneys and Liver, cleansing the bl 
from every kind of humor. No other medicine will 
cure Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Heart Disease 
Fits, Dizziness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Fever and 
Ague, Costiveness, Piles, Urinary Discases, Kidney 
Disease and Liver Complaint so quickly as this Root 
Bitters. All such diseases are caused from a bad 
stomach and a poisonous condition of the blood. For 
weakly, nervous young men, suffering from loss of 
memory, loss of energy, etc., caused from abuses in 
early lite, and to delicate females, these strengthening 
Root Bitters are especially recommended, One bot- 
tle will do more toward eradicating Syphilis, Scurvy, 
Tetter, Fever Sores, Sore eyes, Tumors, Cancerous 
Formations, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, Ulcers, 
Boils, Flesh Worms, Blotches, Pustules, Eruptions. 
Pimples on the Face and Corruptions from the Blood 
than all other remedies in existence, 


G. W. FRAZIER, Discoverer, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Show this notice to your druggist or store-keeper,. 


Ask for FRAZIER’S ROOT BITTERS, and accept 
no substitute whatever. Price within reach of all-- 
$1.00 per bottle; six bottles $5.00. 27—26t 
Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
North College Ave. and 22d St., Phila, 
The Twenty-fifth Annual Session will open on 
THURSDAY, OOT. Ist, 1874, 
and will continue twenty-two weeks. For particu- 


lars address, RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., 
30— DEAN. 


12 PER CENT NEI. 
I Cc Bonds 
PR a | Fae Fant ee ono tae’ of the 

















ing in the New York Infirmary, which treate abot 
xeven thousand patients annually. 
For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
128 Second Avenue. New York City 


ly Jan. d 


2 “d by personal inspection by one of the 

a ascertnly years business have never lost a dol- 
lar. We pay the interest promptly semi-annually in 
. Pa . During the pavic when all other 


securities lagged our farm ete were paid 
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your te 7 


‘ t funds from the Atlantic to the 
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Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Oct. 10, 1874. | 
- : { 


Letters ec ntals ing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, ust be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 


Subscribers who are in arrears for the WomMAN's 





JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their Committees. 
able and willing to carry out next winter, the 
| principles of the Republican party of Massa- 
chusetts, as expressed in the platform of 1872. 


subscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper © 
the paper will be their receipt. 

Eacn subscriber will find the date at which his 
sulmcription expires on his paper. When he pays his | 
aunual sulscription, the changed date of the paper | 
will be his receipt. | 


— 
The lowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, 
have copies of the WoMAN'# JOURNAL, for sale by | 
W. I. Heywood, third door north of the post-office, 
on Fifth Street. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the | 
Woman's JOURNAL for sale. 


To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market | 
price is $60. 


We call special attention to our new premium of a | 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to anv 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 | 
each. 

Annual Meeting | 
AMERICAN 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 
will hold its sixth ANNUAL MEETING for the election 
of officers and the transaction of business, in DE- 
TROIT, Tuesday and Wednesday, October 15 and 14, 
at the Opera House, commencing at 10 4.M. Reports 
of auxiliary State Societies during the past year will 
be rendered. 

The following auxiliary State Societies should be 
represented by their accredited delegates, viz: Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Virginia, South Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, Ili- 
nois, Missouri, Michigan, Iowa, Kansas, California. 

Auxiliary Societies should take care to secure rep- 





resentation by their full quota of delegates, corre- 
sponding in number to the Congressional delegations 
of their respective States; and in every State where 
no such Societies exist, all friends of Woman Suf- 
frage who concur in the objects and methods of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association are respect- 
fully invited to organize in their respective localities. 

The necessity of a radical political reform grows 
every year more evident. To-day our government is 
Republican only in name. In every town, in every 
ward we are controlled by cliques of trading politi- 
eians through the machinery of parties. Our nomi- 
nations are made in caucus by less than five per cent 
of our voters and are ratified at the polls by less than 
one-fourth of our adult citizens, A real political re- 
form must enlist all the virtue, intelligence and pa- 
triotism of the nation in a struggle against vice, and 
ignorance, and selfishness, The whole American 
people must become interested in political questions. 


In Iwpartial Suffrage irrespective of Sex, lies the 


feat every candidate for State Senator and 


| vote which he received at the Republican Con- | 


ed. 

Now, then, men and women who believe | 
in Equal Rights, look to the Legislature. De- | 
| 


Representative, who is not in favor of Woman 


Suffrage—nominate as many women as possi- 
ble of suitable qualifications upon the School 
Let us secure a Legislature, | ing at home. 4 
| average attendance at the caucus is less than 
| five percent. of the party, and that the aver- 

age vote at the polls is less than sixty per 
| cent. of the 


_ pres H. B. B. 
| 


DEFEATED, NOT VANQUISHED. 


The friends of Dr. Geo. B. Loring ony 


well be gratified at the large and respectable 


; on 
vention, under the peculiar and adverse cir- 


| Mr. Talbot a moral and political necessity. 


A majority of Dr. Loring’s warmest friends, 


personal and political, felt obliged to vote for 


Mr. Talbot, because the action of the recent 
Legislature, which Mr. Talbot so bravely ve- 
toed, called foran emphatic rebuke. By those 
vetoes Mr. Talbot became the representative 
of the moral convictions of the community, 
and his nomination was a foregone conclu- 
sion. 

The consistent fidelity of Dr. Loring to Wo- 
man Suffrage and other reforms now pending, 
his genial, dignified and gentlemanly bearing, 
and his repeated sacrifice of his own personal 
claims to higher considerations, will always en- 
sure him the regard and respect of the com- 
munity. H. B. B. 


—-—s— ~~ 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


Delegates to the Annual Meeting will leave 
Boston for Detroit, via Boston and Albany 
Railroad, on Saturday,Oct. 10, at5r. m. Head- 
quarters at the BippLe House, where a Com- 
mittee of Reception will meet them on arrival. 

The Annual Meeting of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association, will assemble 
in Detroit, Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 13 
and 14, and will be an occasion of great im- 
portance. A full attendance of the friends 
of Suffrage from all parts of the country is 
earnestly desired. 

The evening sessions will be devoted to ad- 
dresses by numerous speakers of national rep- 
utation. The headquarters of delegates will 
be at the Biddle House, where they will be met 
by a Committee of Reception appointed by 
the Woman Suffrage Society of Detroit, who 
will, as far as possible, provide accommoda- 
tions for the speakers. 

Among the speakers expected frem abroad, 
in addition to many eminent friends in Michi- 
gan, are Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Hon. John 
Whitehead, Mary A. Livermore, Gen. A. C, 





only salvation of American Liberty. 

Come, then, friends of Equal Rig\ts, to our Annual 
Help establish Impartial Suffrage, and 
thus check the despotism of monopolies, restore the 


Convention! 


supremacy of morals in public and private life, and 
redeem the future of the great American Republic. 
By order of the Executive Committee. 
JULIA WARD HoweE, President. 
Lucy Strong, Chairman Ex. Com. 


SECOND CONGRESS OF WOMEN. 

A SECOND CONGRESS OF WOMEN will be held in 
CHICAGO, October 15, 16 and 17,in the HALL of the 
MetTHopistT Cuurcn BLock. Three daily sessions 
will be heid, commencing at 10 A. M., 2 P. M., and7 
P.M 





“MARY A. LIVERMORE, President. 
CHARLOTTE B. WILBOUR, Ch'm. Ex, Com. 
ALICE C. FLETCHER, Secretary, 

25 Stuyvesant St., New York. 
Board at reduced rates will be furnished to those 
members of the Congress who make early application 
to the Local Committee of Arrangements, viz.: 

KATE N. DOGGETT, 

316 Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

FRANCES E, WILLARD, Evanston, Ill. 

CAROLINE F. CORBIN, 

174 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 





NOMINATION oF THOMAS TALBOT. 


We congratulate the Woman Suffragists of 
Massachusetts upon the nomination of Hon. 
Tuomas Tatsor for Governor—not because 
he is a Republican, not even because he is a 
Prohibitionist, and a friend of liberal legisla- 
tion for working men, but because he is a firm 
believer in the equal political rights of all 
American citizens irrespective of sex, and be- 
cause he isa man of courage, whois not afraid 
to act upon his convictions. 

The contest is now made up. It is between 
Thomas Talbot on the one hand, and William 
Gaston on the other. 

We shall oppose the election of William 
Gaston—not because he is a Democrat, nor 
merely because he is in favor of licensing the 
liquor traffic, and opposed to the ten-hour law. 
but because he is opposed to Woman Suffrage, 
and in favor of the existing aristocracy of sex, 


and because he is a man without positive, ex- 


pressed, moral and political convictions. 


Mr. Talbot has received the votes of three- 
fourths of all the delegates of the Republican 
This is significant of 
Two 


party of Massachusetts. 
his approaching victory at the polls. 
months ago the Woman's JOURNAL expressed 
the preference of the Woman Suffragists of 
Massachusetts for Mr. Talbot, and predicted 
his election by twenty thousand majority. 
To-day we repeat that prediction, and appeal 
to the women of the Commonwealth, whom 
he has consistently befriended, to see that he 


Voris, Abba G. Woolson, Henry B. Blackwell, 
Lucy Stone, Hon. J. B. Bradwell, Mary F. 
Eastman, Bishop Gilbert Haven, D. D., Mar- 
garet W. Campbell, Martha C. Callanan, Mar- 
garet V. Longley, Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, 
Elizabeth K. Churchill, Mary F. Thomas, M. 
D., Mrs. M. Elliott, Matilda J. Hindman, Car- 
oline A, Soule, J. W. Case and others. 
CAUCUS REFORM IN WARD XVI. 

Impartial Suffrage for women is the only 
permanent cure for the existing despotism of 
the caucus system. But we find in the secret 
rule of rings of trading politicians, the great- 
est immediate obstacle to political reform, and 
we therefore ask the attention of Suffragists 
to the following letter, addressed last Saturday 
to all the Boston daily papers. It exposes a 
great and growing evil, and suggests a partial 
remedy. 

Mr. Editor.—Permit us to ask the attention 
of your readers to the effort which is now be- 
ing made for political. reform in Ward XVI. 
(Dorchester), and which is imperatively need- 
ed in every ward and town of the Common- 
wealth. 

Ward XVI. contains 3093 registered voters, 
of whom about 2000 are supposed to be Re- 
publicans. For many years, a nomination in 
our Republican town or ward caucus has been 
practically equivalent to an election. Under 
these circumstances, in our ward, as almost 
everywhere else, a secret political combination 
has long existed, which is composed mainly of 
professional politicians and their personal 
friends. This wheel within the wheel—this 
caucus behind the caucus—holds its private 














meetings inadvance of the public caucus, and 
agrees upon preliminary nominations, which 
its members afterwards unitedly support. The 
names thus privately selected are printed upon 
one ticket and are distributed at the regular 
ecancus, which is largely composed of these 
men and their followers. This ticket is then 
acted upon as a whole, by ballot, no division 
of the vote for separate candidates being per- 
mitted, and the old system of separate nom- 
inations from the floor is discarded. 

The result of this cut and dried system 
has been to degrade the so-called ‘primary 
meeting” into a secondary meeting; the real 
primary meeting being a handful of self-con- 
stituted managers, whose very names are un- 
known to the public, and who meet, by spe- 
cial invitations, in a private place. Under 
these circumstances, the voters have ceased 
to attend our caucuses in any considerable 
numbers, because they regard it as a waste of 
time to ratify a foregone conclusion. 

Occasionally, the ‘‘managers’’ fail to har- 
monize the conflicting claims of aspirants for 
oftice, and only in such cases do Republicans 
generally think it worth while to attend caucus. 
As an instance: Last year, there were twenty- 
eight delegates to be chosen to attend State, 
Congressional, Councillor and Senatorial Con- 
ventions, and only thirty-three voters attend- 
ed the caucus. There they found a printed 
ticket kindly prepared for their acceptance; 





| is not only elected, but triumphantly sustain- | thie ticket of twenty-eight names was unani- 


mously adopted without discussion, and the 
caucus was adjourned after it had been in ses- 
sion just five minutes. 

By this system, twenty men, on an average, 
dictate the nominations for 2000 Republican 


| voters, and nineteen out of twenty of our Re- 


publicans have no more voice in the matter 
than so many sheep; but are reduced to the 


| alternative of voting ‘the ticket’ or of stay- 


Is itany wonder, then, that the 


qualified voters ? 

At the caucus, last Wednesday evening, a 
few gentlemen interested in political reform 
vainly sought to change the prearranged pro- 
gramme. Failing in this, they succeeded, how- 
ever, in carrying the following resolution, 
which strikes at the root of the evil, and which 
has been incorrectly printed in several of the 
Boston daily papers: 

Resolved, That a committee of five, to be appointed 


| cumstances which made the nomination of | by this meeting, is hereby instructed to call an in- 


formal meeting of the Republican voters of the ward, 
by at least three days’ public notice, in advance of 
each regular caucus, for the purpose of making pre- 
liminary nominations; and @ d informal meeting 
no printed tickets shall be used, and every person 
proposed therein, as a candidate, shall be voted upon 
separately; and the names that receive the largest 
number of votes at said informal meeting shall be 
afterwards submitted to the Republican caucus, to be 
first accepted or rejected before other names are con- 
sidered, 
A motion to appoint this Committee by the 
Chair was voted down, and the following gen- 
tlemen were appointed by nominations from 
the floor: Henry J. Nazro, Henry B. Black- 
well, Charles H. Codman, Laban Pratt, George 
F. Moore. ; ; 
The effect of this resolution, if carried out, 
will simply be to give every Republican voter 
of Ward XVI. an equal opportunity of mak- 
ing his opinions and preferences count in the 
selection of candidates for office. In this ef- 
fort for equal rights and impartial suffrage, 
we appeal to the voters of the ward, the city, 
and the state, to make common cause with 
us. Let us have a government of the people 
in place of the existing government of rings, 
which is the curse of our state and nation. 
Henry B. BLackwe tt, 
Cuarces H, CopmMan. 
Freperic A. Hinckey. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB OF DORCHESTER. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Woman 

Suffrage Political Club of Dorchester was 
held last Monday evening at the residence of 
Mr. Frederic A. Hinckley. The following sig- 
nificant resolutions were unanimously adopt- 
ed: 
Resolved, That a Committee of four be ap- 
pointed at this meeting to urge the delegates 
to the State Senatorial Convention for this 
district, to reject the name of every candidate 
not in favor of Woman Suffrage, and to nomi- 
nate a Suffragist. o 

Resolved, That the same Committee be and 
hereby is instructed to ascertain the views of 
such gentlemen as are likely to be the Repub- 
lican nominees for Representatives from this 
Ward; and if any of them are unwilling to 
avow themselves in favor of Woman Suffrage, 
then this Club will do its best to substitute for 
such men, candidates who are in favor of Wo- 
man Suffrage. 

GOSPEL AND BIBLE NOT AGAINST W 

MAN’S RIGHTS. ; 

I do not understand why the J/ndex affirms 
that the Gospel and the Bible are against Wo- 
man’s Rights—even her right of Suffrage. 
The Gospel is the good news by Jesus Christ. 
He gave the substance of it when he cried 
out, in words taken from Isaiah, ‘“The spirit 
of the Lord God is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the Gospel to the poor, 
he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, 
to preach deliverance to the captives, to set at 
liberty them that are bruised, to preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord.” 

The Gospel, therefore, is not an ‘enemy,’ 
as affirmed by the Jndex, to any right, or any 
human good, but, on the contrary, is a proc- 
lamation of deliverance from disabilities, of 
liberty from every form of enslavement, of 
freedom from every yoke by which any soul 
may be ‘‘bruised,”’ and so an eternal protest 
against the invasion of rights and the inflic- 
tion of every kind of unjust subjugation. 

Surely this is broad enough to cover the 
claim of Woman to personal, social and po- 
litical equality with man, since, if she be cast 
down in either, she is bound and bruised by 
a cruel and oppressive hand. 

And how is the Bible against Woman ? 
This proclamation of deliverance for the suf- 
fering and the wronged is not only from the 
Bible, but sounds its key note, and is the gen- 
ius of the book. Its drift, its reforming and 
elevating spirit, its culminating force, is an 
ally of God in the human soul in his cease- 
less working to lift the race (of both sexes) 
to the plane of essential equality in the perfect 
unity, where, in the words of that same Bible, 
‘There is neither male nor female, for all are 
one.”’ 

Iam well aware that the Jewish idea and 
usage, as well as certain texts of the epistles, 
may be made to do service for the “subjec- 
tion of Woman;’’ but these are incidental, 
and are of no account in determining the 
character and tendency of the Book as a 
whole, which, as I have said, in its spirit 
and sweep “is mighty, through God, for the 
pulling down of strongholds,” and for elevat- 
ing the lowly, the outraged and the oppressed. 
Sectarianism, theological dogmatism, _hier- 
archical despotism, are quite another affair, 
as they are quite other than the Gospel or 
Bible spiritual force. Let the Jndex battle 
those with its heaviest artillery, but it will 
find small support, even from progressive re- 








Jesus Christ and the Book of Books. 





Davip Pius. 





ligionists, in a crusade against the Gospel of | 


WOMAN NEEDED IN THE COURTS. 


Miss Slocum, the late graduate of the Mich- 
igan Law University, by her essay on ‘The 
Law of Coverture,"’ and Mr. T. W. Higgin- 
son, have recently shown through the Wo- 
mAN’s JouRNAL, the necessity of Woman's 
participation in legislation, to ensure justice 
in laws regulating the rights and duties of 
the marriage relation. If the co-operation of 
women with men in the making of laws is 
necessary to the establishment of equity, their 


admission into courte as lawyers, jurors, and 
judges is no less required to maintain integri- 
ty and decency in the execution of the stat- 


utes. 
Unless my observation has fallen on an ex- 


ceptionally degenerate portion of our judicial 


practices, the court-room is one stage of our 
public life, which most needs the refining in- 
fluence of Woman. The whole atmosphere of 
our courts of justice is polluted with that 
abnormal corruption, which man ever gener- 
ates around himself when he attempts to live 
apart from the companionship of his natural 
co-laborer, Woman. Many of our profession- 
al lawyers are men destitute of any high sense 
of honor, who practice the profession from the 
most selfish motives, and for the accomplish- 
ment of these, resort to tricks and frauds, 
which disgrace not only the legal calling, but 
reflect dishonor on the universal manhood of 
this boastful age. If we enter the courts dur- 
ing the progress of trials, and forget the base 
chicanery that has been used in producing so 
much complicated litigation, we are disgusted 
at the low, demoralized bearing of the men 
who pretend to plead the cause of innocence 
and justice. The honored champions of the 
bar, offensive with the fumes of whiskey and 
tobacco, appear in trials involving the most 
dignified and sacred rights of their fellowmen 
and fellow women, and shamelessly address 
the court with ribald jests, to which judge and 
jury often respond with hillarious applause. 
What is the cause of the difference between 
the conduct of these men in the court room 
and in the parlor? Can it be attributed to any 
other cause than the absence of Woman? 
Woman has carried refinement wherever she 
has been admitted into the public life of so- 
ciety. Never verifying the evil predic- 
tions of prejudice is strong proof that her 
presence would have a purifying influence on 
that hitherto impregnable stronghold of mod- 
ern corruption and indecency, the court room. 
Here is a field of labor, that demands the tru- 
est and ablest women of the age. It will re- 
quire invincible honor to withstand the bold 
corruption that is here practiced in the name 
of professional rights. It will require a clear 
and penetrating intellect, supplemented by ex- 
tensive professional learning, to enable Wo- 
man to conquer the prejudices of the public, 
and achieve success in a calling, whose princi- 
ples and usages are interwoven with all the 
ignorance and superstition of the past, and 
whose whole spirit is so thoroughly mascu lin 
ized by the uninterrupted exclusion of the fe- 
male mind, since the origin of civil law. 
Omitting from the consideration of the sub- 
ject, the simple right that Woman has to en- 
ter the profession of law, and pursue happi- 
ness and honor in this field of intellectual la- 
bor, I think the interests of society demand 
that the ancient masculine monopoly, in the 
administration of civil justice, should be ter- 
minated by the admission of the proscribed 
sex to all the judiciary rights of free citizens. 
With a firm faith in the superiority of the co- 
operation of the sexes in all the complicated 
workings of civilized government, I regard 
with hopeful anticipation, the time, when ev- 
ery civil court in our land shall be graced by 
the refining and moralizing presence of Wo- 
man. H. Cray Neviie. 
Ozark, Mo. 





IOWA METHODISTS FOR SUFFRAGE. 


Epirors Journa.--Two weeks ago I had 
the pleasure of reporting to you the adoption 
of resolutions in favor of Woman Suffrage 
by the Des Mornes Mernopist ConrereENcE. 
I now add to that, asimilar report for the 
Nortuwest Iowa Conrerence, which em- 
braces the entire Methodist work, not only of 
Northwest Iowa, but includes also the whole 
of Dacotah Territory. 

The resolutions were strong and unequivo- 
cal. They were introduced and supported by 
Rev. Bennett Mitchell of Algona. Also sup- 
ported by Revs. Lozier of Fort Dodge, Curl, 
of Webster City, Hartsuff, of Sioux City, 
Williams and Rigby of Sioux Falls, and oth- 
ers. They were opposed by Revs. Baker, of 
Algona, Potter, of Sioux City, and feebly by 
afew others. When put to vote the resolu- 
tions prevailed by 21 to 7, or three to one. 
And I think the majority would have been 
even larger, were it not that junior members 
of the Conference are not entitled to vote, 
forI find that our young ministers seldom 
need converting. 

The fact is, we are coming up out of the 
wilderness, at least here in Iowa. And I ful- 
ly believe we are coming up to stay. I think 
we have passed the hour when either friends 
or enemies can do us any serious harm. Our 
cause is now espoused by a class of men, who 
are in solid earnest in whatever they under- 
take, and whose infiuence in politics and so- 





ciety means a great deal. 





The arguments of the affirmative were 
mainly these: ‘‘If it is the mission of the 
church to teach people to do right, we must 
defend this measure because it is right. I jt 
is the mission of the church to Christianize 
the world, we must use all honorable means 
to remove the obstacles in the way. No 
greater obstacles than Intemperance exist, and 
no more direct and powerful weapons can be 
brought against it than the enfranchisement 
of women.” 

And so, with the sword of righteousness 
and truth, we won the day. 

Look out now for lively times; for these 
Methodist preachers spread themselves like a 
prairie fire. Happily yours, 

Lizzie B. Reap, Ch’m Memorial Com. 

Algona, Iowa. 





PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSALISTS FOR sur. 
FRAG 


At a late meeting of the Susquehanna As- 
sociation of Universalists, held at Brooklyn, 
Susquehanna Co., Pennsylvania, the follow- 
ing resolution, written by Rev. B. F. Bowles, 
of Philadelphia, was unanimously passed: 


Resolved, As the sense of this Association, 
that the same facilities should be afforded for 
the education, ordination and installation of 
women asformen; and that the officers of 
the Convention of this State should be so se- 
lected as to secure the practical application of 
this principle. 


NATIONAL UNION OF WORKING WOMEN, 


A National Union for Working Women has 
recently been formed in Bristol, England. It is 
an attempt to combine women for the protec- 
tion of their labor and the elevation of their 
social condition. 

A Conference of Female operatives with 
friends desirous to aid them to combine for 
these objects, was held at Hamilton Rooms, 
Park St., on Monday, August 8. After anin- 
teresting discussion the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, ‘*That in the opinion of this Con- 
ference the time has arrived for the formation 
of a National Union of Working Women for 
the Protection of their Labor, and the eleva- 
tion of their social condition: and this Confer- 
ence considers it necessary that a National 
Female Trades Union should be formed.” 

Resolved, ‘That, in order to carry out the 
previous Resolution, this Meeting hereby 
elects an Executive Committee. That such 
Committee have power to frame a code of 
rules, and obtain such funds as are necessary 
to carry out the objects contemplated by the 
foregoing Resolution, such Committee having 
power to add to its number.” 

A Committee were then elected, and are 
taking steps to carry the resolutions of the 
Conference into effect. To accomplish this 
end, funds are necessary, and the Committee 
beg earnestly to appeal to those interested in 
the social elevation of the Working Women 
of the United Kingdom, to aid, by their sub- 
scriptions, the formation of a National Trades 
Union of Working Women. 

The objects of the Union are announced 
as follows: 

1. To improve the general condition of the 
Working Women of the United Kingdom, by 
increasing their rate of wages and lessening 
their hours of labor. : 

2. To form Districts and Branches in con- 
nection with the Union, and to enable deficien- 
cy of labor in one place to be promptly sup- 
plied from a surplus in another. 

8. To exercise a supervision over any ¢X- 
isting Acts of the Legislature which may 1n- 
juriously affect the employment of women, 
and to supeee by every legal means any fu- 
ture legislation, which may have the same ten- 
dency. - 

4. To create a Benefit Fund to assist mem- 
bers in sickness, accident, and death. 


MICHIGAN ITEMS. 


Dr. Fiske, of Grand Rapids, spoke on tha 
Woman Suffrage question at Detroit, Sept. 24. 

Giles B. Stebbins, of Detroit, spoke at Ev- 
art on Tuesday night, in advocacy of the ballot 
for women. 

Hon. George W. Julian, of Indiana, is to 
deliver a series of lectures in Michigan this 
month in advocacy of Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Livermore, the Vescelius Sisters and 
Miss Lilian Edgarton, have been engaged by 
the Big Rapids Lecture Committee for its com- 
ing winter couese. 

Miss Anthony had a full house at her lec- 
ture at Lowell, on Monday evening; her audi- 
ence was almost unanimously in favor of eX- 
tending the ballot to Woman. 

The Isabella Herald, published at Mt. Pleas- 
ant, is the latest addition to the press of Mich- 
igan. In the copy before us, number one of vole 
ume one, the editor defines his position, witha 
creditable display of independence. The Her- 
ald favors Impartial Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Conventions have recent 
ly been held at Northport, Leland, and Glen 
Arbor, in Leelanau County, which were vey 
successful meetings. The rincipal speakers 
were Mrs. J. E. Fisher and Judge Ramsdell. 
We expected to have received a full re sh 
the meetings, but were disappointed. We 0& 
lieve Leelanau County will give a good No 
countof herself upon this question 1 
vember.—Traverse Bay Eagle. f 

The officers of the Woman Suffrage Assoc” 
ation at Three Rivers are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Bishop E. Andrews; Vice President, 
Mrs. J. B. Millard; Secretary, Mrs. J. W- Ar 
nold; Treasurer,E.B. Linsley ; Executive Com- 
mittee, Mrs. B. E. Andrews, Mr. 8. A- Wal- 
ton, Mrs. Dr. E. B. Graham, Dr. J. R- Cald- 
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well. Mrs. A. R. Hunt, Mr. A. Prutzman, Mr. 
James H. Lyon. 


_G. B. Stebbins speaks in Ypsilanti to- 
ade, October 6; at Goodrichville, October 
7: at Rochester, October 9. He has s ken 
more than sixty times since May, to audiences 
from a schoolhouse full to over 3000 persons 
in the open air, and usually to full houses. — 


Detroit ost. 


Those who favor Woman Suffrage are mov- 
ing in the line of God's thought, for Christian- 
ity recognizes the perfect equality of the sex, 
the oneness of the human family. The same 
thought is recognized in the Declaration of In- 
dependence. But the framers of that docu- 
ment did not comprehend it in its fullest ex- 
tent. They declared against class distinction, 
but they incorporated human slavery in the 
social system of the country. Through great 
tribulation this evil was wiped out, an the 
country was taught that there must be no dis- 
tinction. Now the country is coming to un- 
derstand that there must be no sex distinction. 
— Ypsilanti Commercial. 


The Woman Suffrage meeting at Luce’s 
Hall last Saturday evening was a decided suc- 
cess. A heavy rain commenced falling about 
an hour before the time set for calling the 
meeting to order, but ceased in time to give 
our citizens an opportunity to get to the hall, 
which was soon crowded with an attentive and 
interested audience. Mrs. Z. E. Bliss pre- 
sided over the meeting and introduced iss 
Anthony. The address was evidently intend- 
ed to secure votes and had the desired effect. 
But few as logical speeches have been deliv- 
ered during the campaign. At the close of 
her lecture Miss Anthony voted her audience, 
a very large majority of those present voting 
in favor of Woman Suffrage.—Grand Rapids 
Post. 


It ought to be distinctly understood, by all 
classes of voters, thata large poe of 
those who oppose the extension of the ballot to 
women, do not believe even in universal man- 
hood suffrage, and would, if they possessed the 
power, take away the ballot from many for- 
eigners and from men without property. Wo- 
man Suffragists, on the contrary, favor the ex- 
tension of the ballot to all adult persons of 
sound mind, not guilty of capital crimes, be- 
lieving, as they do, that it is a great educator, 
and that the foreigner, into whose hand it is 
put, is its use soonest made to feel the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. The foreigner 
who votes against Woman Suffrage, votes for 
the principle and with the men that would 
one deprive him of the ballot.—Grand Rapids 

ost. 


Mr. C. C. Chamberlain, the chairman of 
Committee on Permanent Organization of a 
Woman Suffrage Association at Muskegon, in 
a published address to the friends of the cause 
in that vicinity, says: 

Our citizens should be made to understand 
that the defeat of the Suffrage proposition 
will be a successful blow struck at the prin- 
ciples of human liberty and equality—that to 
defeat this proposition is to decide that a class 
of persons can be denied the elective franchise, 
simply and only on the ground and for the 
reason that they belong to that particular 
class, and such a decision is virtually a recog- 
nition of the old idea that certain classes were 
born to rule over other classes born to serve, 
which, followed up, leads quickly on to the di- 
vinity of kings, and all oppressions, which have 
since immemorial time, ground down the hu- 
man race. 


Revised Constitutions fare hard this year, 
before the people. Ohio buried her new Con- 
stitution beneath the sod by 147,000. Chief 
Justice Waite and other shining lights had la- 
bored a year, fashioning the thing. Our own 
bantling will suffer a similar death. It will 
be worth all it costs, however. We havea 
provision whereby any change or amendment 
to the Constitution can be submitted to the 

eople by a two-thirds vote of each House. 
Lhis gives the people a double chance,— 

Ist, To elect members of the Legislature fa- 
vorable to submitting any proposition. 

2d, A vote upon any proposition submitted 
to them. 

So that any change really desirable can be 
secured; and such changes are slowly made, 
and the Constitution, by gradual processes be- 
comes suited to the needs of the Common- 
wealth. Besides, each proposition comes be- 
fore the people, and is decided upon its own 
merits. — Ypsilanti Commercial. 


The Three Rivers Reporter says, in speaking 
of Dr. Fisk’s address recently delivered at 
that point: 

The address of Rev. R. Fisk, D. D., before 
the Lockport Woman Suffrage Association, 
last Tuesday evening, was an honor and en- 
lightenment to any town which could be so 
fortunate as to have it delivered in its corpor- 
ate limits. We do not believe in monarchy, 
nor yet in papacy, but if cultivated men, with 
such voice, such accent, such deliberation of 
enunciation, and withal such peerless flights 
of faultless oratory, and chastity of English 
vernacular, will speak in Three Rivers on any 
topic (unless it might be in advocacy of re- 
establishing of African slavery, perhaps)—we 
think we should attend, for the unquestionable 
benefit of listening to such oratory, if we did 
not believe a word of the system advocated. 


The following is a letter to Mr. C. R. Pat- 
tison, editor of the Ypsilanti Commercial, from 
Miss Hindman: 

MooreEvi te, September 26, 1874. 

Mr. Parrison, Dear Sir:—I came here yes- 
terday, fearing that no arrangements would 
be made for holding a meeting; but the friends 
had made proper arrangements, and given full 
notice. The Baptist brethren kindly gave 
their church. Had a very good audience and 
an excellent meeting. Quite a number of vo- 
ters were present. Some of the men were 
anxious to have the women give an expres- 
sion of opinion. One man said, ‘‘If I thought 
that the majority of the women wanted it, I 
would hold up both hands for it.” They 
proposed passing ballots among the women. 

ould you vote if you had the opportunity, 
on some questions which might be brought up ? 
If you would, hand in Yes; if not No. The 
gentlemen prepared the ballots, passed them, 
collected them, counted them, and gave the 
report. Result: Thirty-nine votes cast. Thir- 
ty-seven, Yes, and two, No. The men seemed 
perfectly astonished. One said, ‘‘I supposed 
it would be just the opposite. Not one will 





acknowledge to-morrow that she voted yves.”’ 
We said to the audience, the majority of the 
women of this town do want this; now we ex, 
pect the majority of the men here to vote for 
it. 

Your paper is doing a good work, for which 
you have my thanks, and the well-wishes of 
the friends of our cause. 

Martitpa HinpMAN, 


Susan B. Anthony, of Rochester, N. Y., will 
speak in behalf of Woman Suffrage at dates 
and places as given below: 

Belmont, Kent Co., Saturday, Oct. 3. 
Whitehall, Muskegon Co., Monday, Oct. 5. 
Muskegon, Muskegon Co., Tuesday, Oct 6. 
Big — Mecosta Co., Wednesday, Oct. 7. 
Grand Haven, Ottawa Co., Thursday, Oct. 8. 
Plainwell, Allegan Co., Friday, Oct. 9. 

St. Joseph, St. Joseph Co., Saturday, Oct. 10. 
Monroe, Monroe Co., Monday, Oct. 19. 
Adrian, Lewanee Co., Tuesday, Oct. 20. 
Hillsdale, Hillsdale Co., Wednesday, Oct. 21. 
Coldwater, Branch Co., Thursday, Oct. 22. 
Three Rivers, St. Joseph Co., Friday, Oct. 23, 
Niles, Cass Co., Saturday, Oct. 24. 
Marshall, Calhoun Co., Monday, Oct. 26. 
Jackson, Jackson Co., Tuesday, Oct. 27. 
Lansing, Ingham Co., Wednesday, Oct. 28. 
Owosso, Shiawasse Co., Thursday, Oct. 29. 
Flint, Genessee Co., Friday, Oct. 30. 
Pontiac, Oakland Co., Saturday, Oct. 31. 

Friends of the cause will see that the above 
meetings are well advertised, and will make 
other necessary arrangements. 

W. M Ferry, 
Chairman State Executive Commitee. 
Geo. Stickney, Secretary. 


THE TRADES ASSEMBLY AND WOMEN’S WAGES. 

Ata largely attended meeting of the Trades 
Assembly of Grand Rapids, held Wednesday, 
Sept. 23, the following resolution was adopted 
—not one of the about one hundred members 
present voting nay: 

Resolved, That we believe it our duty to use 
our influence and all just means in our power, 
to secure to lady clerks, teachers and opera- 
tives, inevery department of business in which. 
both sexes are employed, for services equally 
rendered, equal compensation with gentlemen. 

Whereupon the Post makes the following 
comment: . 

“‘The mechanics and workingmen generally, 
who compose the Trades Assembly, understand 
perfectly well that the payment of only half 
wages to women tends directly to the reduc- 
tion of the wages of men, and they wisely 
propose to benefit both themselves and wo- 
men workers, by endeavoring to bring the 
wages of these latter up to the standard of 
theirown, They do not wish to have the wo- 
men workers underbidding them in the labor 
market; therefore they insist on — pay 
for equal work, without distinction of sex. By 
what particular means the members of the 
Trades Assembly purpose working for this de- 
sired end the resolution does not state. But, 
as they rightly regard the ballot in their own 
hands as a power for the protection of the in- 
terests of labor, and, to a certain extent, a 
power for the enhancement of its price, they 
can in no other way do so much to secure their 
declared object as by working for and voting 
for the Woman Suffrage Amendment, next 
November.” 


The Woman Suffrage meeting, held at the 
Universalist Church Friday evening, was ad- 
journed to meet at the same place, Thursday 
evening next, at7 o’clock. Several speakers 
will address the meeting, and there will be 
music and singing to enliven the exercises. 

Only some forty days remain, in which to 
canvass in favor of the Woman Suffrage 
Amendment to the Constitution of the State, 
and its friends should organize at once and go 
to work earnestly and efficiently. Much re- 
mains to be done. The superstitions of cen- 
turies are to be eradicated; the worn usages of 
customs are to be replaced by more enlight- 
ened ideas and practices; and, in brief, the 
cohorts of old-fogyism are to be routed, horse, 
foot and dragoons, before success in this direc- 
tion can be made an accomplished fact. And 
yet it will succeed, if its friends work zealous- 
ly and intelligently—perhaps not at the com- 
ing election, but certainly within a reasonably 
short period of time. What is wanted, now, is 
to come as near success as possible, and if 
we get over the line to victory, all the better. 
There are no arguments—there can be none, 
against the right of Woman to the ballot; 
and, consequently, the enemies of the move- 
ment talk in vague and general terms about 
Woman’s sphere, the danger of her being cor- 
rupted or rendered unwomanly, or that she 
will seek office, (and every man knows there 
are not enough offices to go around now!) and 
a thousand and one bugbears, that exist only in 
their vivid and frightened imaginations. Then 
they are dreadfully worried lest some women 
don’t want to vote, when they should feel en- 
couraged by this to think, Woman Suffrage 
wouldn’t be ‘‘much of a shower after all.” 
Read the following words of Gov. Camp- 
bell, of Wyoming Territory, and then turn 
out to the meeting Thursday evening—men 
and women both: 


I think that as large a proportion of women 
vote in this Territory as of men, and I believe 
that these women vote fully as intelligently 
and with as high a sense of their responsibility 
as themen. There is no apparent improprie- 
ty in their exercise of the right. They are 
not as much crowded and jostled at the polls, 
as they would be in Detroit, coming from a 
crowded theater or lecture room. I have yet 
to hear of the first case of a woman being ‘in- 
sulted at the polls. At the first election the 
proportion of women that voted was not so 
great, but the number has been increasing 
with each succeeding year, until now there 
are but few who do not do their whole duty in 
this respect. In short, what Gradgrind would 
call the ‘‘hard facts,” demolish the theories, 
upon which the opponents of Universal Suf- 
frage base their arguments. —Muskegon Lakeside 
Register. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 

Gerrit Smith believes in punishing the man 
who gets drunk. So do we, and the woman also. 

The work on religion, by the late John 
Stuart Mill, is positively announced for Octo- 
ber. 

The wife of the Lieutenant-Governor of Cal- 
ifornia comes to the front with a translation 
of a French play. 

Several hundred acres of woodland near 
Long Branch, belonging to Miss Maggie Mitch- 
ell, were burned recently. 

Lord Dunmore, the last royal governor of 
Virginia, left a daughter, who is said to be still 
living and is now 100 years old. 

The son and nephew of Mr. Laisun, the 
Chinese Commissioner of Education, are to 
enter Yale, but no daughter of Connecticut is 
permitted to do so. 

The lady Superintendent of the Peoria 
schools, has just made her first annual report, 
which is said to compare favorably with other 
similar documents. 


The English Postmaster-general refuses to 
allow extracts of Moulton’s statement to be 
telegraphed to the London papers, upon the 
ground that it is “obscene literature unfit for 
circulation.” 

Four thousand women in Salt Lake City 
have petitioned the Municipal Council to grant 
no licenses for the sale of intoxicating liquors. 
Grant’s representative, Judge McKean, decid- 
ed, however, that gambling dens and concert 
saloons should be open, whether the people 
wished it or not. 

The ‘‘Wicked Bible” was prirted and issued 
in 1632. It derived its title from the fact that 
the word ‘‘not” was accidentally omitted 
from the seventh commandment, by one of the 
intelligent compositors of the period, and an 
act of Parliament ordered the destruction of 
the entire edition. 


Rey. George Trask, of Fitchburg, Mass., the 
well-known reformer, sends us a few specimens 
of his tracts, which assault ‘‘the nauseous, 
noxious, poisonous abomination —tobacco.”’ 
He does not ask us to praise them, but wishes 
us simply to tell our readers that such pro- 
ductions exist—that rich people can have them 
at cost, and that poor people can have them 
for nothing, by simply paying postage—which 
we do with great pleasure and hearty respect 
for this brave veteran worker ina good cause. 


The American Social Science Association 
will hold its tenth annual meeting in Boston, 
Wednesday, October 14, 1874, at 10 a. m., 
continuing through the day. The election of 
officers for 1875, and other business will be 
transacted. It is expected that a few papers 


in the school, and the tiles are baked in the 
city, to which so practical an institution is an 
honor.—N. Y. Tribune. 

Two Chinese students were admitted, 8th 
ult., to Yale College, Scientific Department. 
They passed the examination most creditably, 
and give promise of superior scholarship. 
There are now sixty Chinese students sup- 
vorted by their government,in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. Thirty came two vears ago, 
and thirty arrived a year since, and thirty 
more are expected in about a fortnight. So 
far their deportment has been excellent and 
their progress quite remarkable. The stu- 
dents are placed at first in cultured families, 
two in a place, where their first aim is the 
mastery of our language. They are all un- 
der strict supervision, and spend each from 
two to four weeks a year at the ‘Headquar- 
ters’ of the Chinese Educational Commission, 
in Hartford, were they are carefully exam- 
ined as to their habits and progress. 

What a contrast between this liberal and 
humane treatment of ‘outside barbarians” of 
the male sex, and the proscription which ex- 
cludes every American women from Yale! 


We assure Republicans and friends of good 
government everywhere that the nomination 
of Hon. D. H. Chamberlain for Governor 
means earnest and thorough reform in the 
government of South Carolina, all statements 
to the contrary notwithstanding. His high 
character, integrity and capacity to serve the 
State secured his nomination, without com- 
promise or corruption, and against the most 
desperate combinations. The reported dis- 
affection of Republicans is insignificant, and 
not occasioned by doubts of the sincerity of 
Mr. Chamberlain or his supporters in their 
efforts for reform. The Orr-Tomlinson bolt- 
ers of 1872 are warm supporters of Mr, Cham- 
berlain. The friends of honest government 
should extend us their confidence and support 
in this great struggle. —Robert B. Elliot, Presi- 
dent Republican State Executive Committee, for the 
Committee. 


The managers of the Ladies’ Directory in 
New York, which has been in operation since 
May 1, 1873, have made an appeal to ladies 
to aid them in the work of reform in domes- 
tic service. They say that the neglect of la- 
dies to make inquiries about applicants is 
largely responsible for the great number of 
bad servants, and in order to remedy this evil 
they propose to keep a record of the lives of 
all whose names are on their record books. 
They solicit aid from ladies in furnishing in- 
formation, in visiting the employment-office, 
and in making an annual subscription of $5, 
which would entitle the subscriber to procure 
servants in any capacity. It is proposed to 
fund the fee paid by the girls (twenty-five 
cents) for the relief of meritorious applicants 
in need of assistance. The managers of the 
Directory also intend to supply governesses, 





will be read and discussed gt the afternoon 
session of the annual medline, and all the 
members of the Association are invited to be 
present. The place of meeting will be the 
Hall of the Lowell Institute. 


A surgeon writes to the London Times that 
‘tin the only hospital in London where women 
can be attended by female physicians, the in- 
flux of patients is so great that, to prevent the 
work from becoming altogether too overwhelm- 
ing to the staff and the resources of the hos- 
pital,” it has been necessary both to increase 
the money payment and to enlarge the build- 
ings.’”’ The truth seems to be that distrust of 
women physicians is still keenly felt in the mid- 
dle and higher classes, but not in the lower 
classes, where they are very popular. 


At this season of the year, when parents 
are selecting clothing for their boys for the 
colder months, we would invite the attention 
of our readers to the complete and select stock 
of hats, caps, boots, shoes, undergarments and 
clothing, at Fenno’s well-known, reliable and 
long-established Emporium, corner of Wash- 
ington and Beach Streets. A boy can be 
clothed from head to foot, in a manner alike 
stylish, comfortable, and at extremely reason- 
able prices. We believe there is no other 
store in Boston that combines the above ad- 
vantages. 


In the government of Pleskau, Russia, it is 
said, a letter was circulated which reported 
that the government intended to send five 
thousand of the prettiest girls in the country 
to Africa to be married to negroes. There 
was a panic, and the girls made haste to mar- 
ry any man who would have them, and there 
were any number of marriages. One brandy 
dealer made a small fortune out of it, for at 
Russian weddings they must have brandy. 
Now the authorities have discovered that this 
merchant started the story, and they are not 
yet done with him. 


Discoveries of fit and profitable occupations 
for needy women, are always to be noted with 
cordial satisfaction. In Australia, an excel- 
lent thing has been found for them to do, in 
the “education” of silkworms. An Associa- 
tion of ladies has been formed to conduct the 
business, which it does with perfect success, 
the silk being thoroughly good, and having al- 
ready with the grain, a market in Italy. In- 
telligence of an equally pleasant industry for 
women, comes from Cincinnati, where many 
have learned wood-carving in the MeMicken 
School of Design. The details of this work, 
so full of delicate beauty, gave them more 
delight than trouble, and they have grown 
rapidly to use their own taste and invention, in 
design and construction. ‘The results of this 
employment may be applied to furniture or to 
ornamental and less useful articles. Instruc- 





housekeepers, saleswomen, dressmakers, laun- 
dresses, cleaners, etc., and their plans are so 
useful that they should command as well as 
deserve success. 


The Jndex again denounces free love with 
wholesome heartiness. 

Let no squeamish reader exclaim that utter- 
ances which are so shameless, if judged by any 
tolerable standard of morals, ought not to be 
quoted in any respectable journal. That is 
not true. Here is the mirror unconsciously 
held up to “‘free love,” in which it may discern 
its own hideous features unmasked, Here is 
adultery held up for sympathy and admiration 
and applause, as a thing ‘‘divine’’—yes, that 
is Mrs. Woodhull’s own word. Your children 
and mine must grow up to hear and read such 
teachings on every hand; and accursed be the 
fastidiousness which forbears to brand them 
openly as devilish! While every pure heart 
in the land is saddened, sickened, asphyxiated, 
by the fetid exhalations now steaming up from 
the pit, it is fatuity to withhold the word of 
execration on the social philosophy that would 
foster them. Mrs. Woodhull may be person- 
ally an angel of purity, and spotless as the 
driven snow; we know nothing against her, 
and make no attack upon her character. 
But when she exultingly points to adultery as 
intrinsically ‘‘divine,”” when she hails the 
bursting of a foul social ulcer as heralding the 

ermanent and general establishment of ‘‘free 
ove” and thus hold up universal ulcerism as 
the normal condition of social health, it is time 
to tell her and all her sympathizers that the 
true name of her ‘‘new social republic” is 
‘thell.”? 


Concerning the question of ‘Sex in Educa- 
tion,’’ or the ‘‘Higher Education of Women,” 
let us say: There may be an improper or er- 
roneous system of educating young women, 
but there cannot be too high asystem of edu- 
cation for them. There may be an unsound 
or abnormal development of the female intel- 
lect, but there cannot be too high a develop- 
ment of it. There may be female colleges, 
the curriculum of which is unadapted to the 
sex, and the course of training in which is in- 
jurious to the health or vital force of the sex, 
but this is: always from other faults than that 
of hight in the curriculum of training. There 
is no danger of evil from the orderly culture, 
normal growth and full development of a wo- 
man’s mind any more than of a man’s mind. 
There is no more danger, therefore, to her 
body than to her mind, and no more to hers 
than to his. The human faculties are created 


for the purpose of being used, and they can | they restore the digestion, 


only be used to the highest advantage when 
fully developed in the right way. No human 
being of either sex need ever be afraid of the 
normal, orderly’ and ethical growth of any 
faculty of which he or she finds himself or 
herself possessed,—not even of those facul- 
ties which we eall perception, reason, and 





tion in designing tile decorations, is now given 


judgment. Of course the mental training or 





ple, Boston, and by all Druggists. 38—4t 


| education of the respective sexes must be car- 


| ried on in suth ways as are adapted to the or- 

ganic constitution of each, and to the place in 
nature held by each. Debaters on this sub- 
| ject may find it profitable to revise those points 
| at their leisure. —Cincinnati Commercial. 


A controversy has been raging in England 
for two or three weeks, and occupying a large 
share of public attention, over the question 
whether a Wesleyan minister is entitled to 
prefix “Rev.”’ to his name. A Wesleyan min- 
ister named Keet put up a head-stone in the 
parish churchyard at his daughter's grave, on 
which he described her as the daughter of the 
“Rev. H. Keet, Wesleyan Minister.” To the 
“Rev.” the vicar objected, addressing himself 
to the stone-cutter, and refusing to hold any 
communication whatever with Mr. Keet him- 
self. Whereupon the latter appealed to the 
Bishop, Dr. Wordsworth, who passes for a 
sensible and able man, but he sided with the 
vicar. Mr. Keet then went to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who condemned the vicar's 
conduct, and addressed Mr. Keet as ‘‘Rev.” 
and very courteously. The Bishop, however, 
stood his ground, and Mr. Keet.then went be- 
fore the public with the correspondence. The 
Bishop's position is, that “Rev.” is a title 
which belongs exclusively to the clergy of the 
Anglican Church, and that it is therefore 
wrong and inexpedient to give it to ministers 
of any other denomination, and he persistent- 
ly addresses Mr. Keet as ‘Mr. Keet, Wesley- 
an preacher.” The public appear, however, 
to have only one opinion about the matter, 
and that is, that the conduct of the vicar was 
arrogant, ill-bred, and unlawful, and that the 
Bishop is all at sea in his logic, law, and so- 
cial philosophy.—N. Y. Nation, 

The efforts of a Society for Village Improve- 
ment, called ‘*The Laurel Hill Association,” 
organized about twenty years ago, have trans- 
formed Stockbridge into one of the most in- 
viting towns in Massachusetts, and have thus 
added greatly to its wealth. The Laurel Hill 
Association was originated by a lady who now 
enjoys there the rich fruits of her taste and 
efficiency. The shade trees, now found in pro- 
fusion in every street, the park and cemetery 
enclosed with iron fences, the fine hedges 
around both public and private grounds, with 
other improvements, tell why the hotels are 
thronged with summer guests, and why men of 
affluence come so far from the city to erect 
their country mansions. Two young ladies 
in New Milford, Ct., initiated a similar 
movement. They carefully studied the Stock- 
bridge plan. A Village Improvement Associa- 
tion was formed. With their funds, New Mil- 
ford street has been completely transformed. 
In place of a little dirty stream, or in every 
drought an unseemly line of mud, a capacious 
egg-shaped brick sewer has been built, with a 
thousand feet of lateral pipes and twenty-four 
sand wells and basins, withiron grating. Fif. 
teen thousand feet of cobble gutter have been 
completed. The “Green,’’ formerly uneven, 
without fence, crossed by loaded wagons and 
cut up by ruts, has been well graded, con- 
crete cross-walks made, and the whole en- 
closed with a temporary fence. With the im- 
provements already completed, and others 
planned, the three acres in the long parallelo- 
gram here enclosed, willmake one of the fin- 
est parks which any Connecticut town can 
show. ‘The influence of these improvements 
is already felt in attracting wealth and cul- 
ture from abroad and enhancing the value of 
property at home. Yet these ladies, who 
have thus increased the prosperity of their 
towns, are forbidden to vote, even in regard 
to the taxation of their own property! 











‘ ATSI“) T Deg 
BUSINESS NOTICES, 
caginke 
Nothing Lost. 
Whenever adverse winds may blow, 
And something fondest hopes have crossed, 
Don’t give up ship, and go below, 
But watch, and see that “nothing's lost;”’ 
Spread all your canvas to the breeze, 
And keep your craft from dangers clear, 
Then bravely sail life’s stormy seas, 

While “hope”’ your trembling heart shall cheer, 
And when the boys shall need new “CLOTHES,” 
They'll “nothing lose” at GEoraE FENNO’s, 

By buying there “a suit complete,” 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 
41—It 


Carpets at low prices.—One-Jollar superfines 
at Seventy Cents per yard.—We have just purchased 
of the administrator the product of a factory of a 
late Philadelphia manufacturer, comprising rolls 
all-wool Superfines, modern styles, dollar quality, 
which we shall sell for 70 cents. These are the cheap- 
= carpets that have ever been offered in this mar- 

et. 

Also 200 rolls Tapestry Brussels at $1.20; sold every- 
where at $1.50. 

Also 150 rolls 5-frame English Brussels at $1.50; 
$2.25 being the former price. 

Also 250 rolls good Ingrains, at 45 cents. 

_ an invoice of stair carpets, at three-quarters 
value. 

Also 400 rolls Oil Cloth, from 30 cents up to the 
finest enameled finish for less than cost of production. 

The above special lines of carpets our customers 
will find to be very much under value, presenting an 
opportunity rarely offered at such low prices. 

EW ENGLAND CARPET COMPANY, removed to 
85 Hanover St., Boston, opposite American House. 
394 


The only way to cure Costiveness.—Avoid 
all strong purgative pills which only exhaust the mu- 
cous secretions and wear out nature. Dr. HARRI- 
SON’S PERISTALTIC LOZENGES are just the opposite; 
quicken the liver, and 

tone up the whole system, thus curing Dyspepsia, 
Headache, Dizziness, Piles, and all other results of 
HABITUAL CONSTIPATION, the chief cause of ill 
health, especially among women. Trial box, 30 cts. 
Large box 60cts., mailed free for this last price. 
DR. HARRISON’S ICELAND BALSAM, 
a splendid cure for COUGHS, HOARSENESS, and all 
THROAT and LUNG complaints. For sale by E. 8S. 
HARRISON & CO., Proprietors, No.1 Tremont Tem- 
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MY DAUGHTER 


BY PAUL HH. HAYNE 


Thou hast thy mother's eyes, my child,— 
Her deep dark eyes; the ande filed 

Sweetness which breathes around her mouth, 
A yp rfect rosebud of the south, 

And the broad brow, as smooth to-day 

As when in life's auspicious May 

I clasped her to an ardent breast } 
With yearnings of divine unrest. 

Thou hast thy mother's voice, as low 

And soft as happy winds that blow 

At springtime o'er the wild-bloom beda, 
When the blue harebells lift their heads 

To hearken to the strains of peace 

And through the lustrous day's decease 


Drink in the sunset-beame that float | 


Downward from glittering airs remote. 
Thov hast thy mother's heart, no leas 
Than all her body's loveliness— 
A heart as firm and brave and true, 
O'er-brimming now with morning dew 
Of hopeful light as doth a flower; 
Vet strong to meet misfortune’s hour 
And for the sake of loving ruth 
Lie down and perish in ite youth. 
Child! child! so fair, so good thou art, 
Sometimes an awful pang my heart 
Pierces as thus I gaze on thee. 
‘Too rare a thing thou seem’st to be 
Long in this barren world to smile; 
Methinks, with many a heavenly wile, 
Unseen, but felt, the angels stray 
Near thee, to tempt thy soul away. 
Oh! heed them not. Why should they call 
My one sweet blossom? Heaven is fall 
Of just sach spirits. Leave her here, 
Kind seraphs ! our poor joys to share, 
Our griefs to brighten by her love; 
Pass on to your calm home above, 
And thus in mercy spare to earth 
The ange! of my heart and hearth. 
Tis strange, but yet so fresh and whole, 
So radiant in my brain and soul 
Doth this enchanting image dwell, 
This pure, unrivaled miracle 
Of maidenhood and modest grace, 
i vow that I behold her face, 
Hear her low tones, and mark her mien, 
So gentle, virginal, serene, 
Clearly, as if her voice and brow, 
In softest sooth, beguiled me now, 
As if, incarnate and benign, 
She placed her little hand in mine, 
And her long midnight tresses rare 
Were mingling with my snow-touched hair. 
Yet doth she live not, only seem 
A creature born of air and beam, 
The delicate daughter of a dream. 
—Independent. 


TENNYSON. 
BY M. E.P. 


Pages where thoughts, like colors seen in prisms, 


Down their clear marge of rhythm shift and chase, 


Or heal the fevered sense like altar-chrisms 
Dropped on the kneeling Hebrew's lifted face, 
No music born of bird, bell, wind, or river, 
That here its subtle sister-soul doth trace, 
But morning-stars, ‘ere ceased their song forever, 
Prisoned an echo in a crystal vase, 
And hid it through the years, that none might know it, 
Though many sought of every clime and race, 
Nor found the echo, till a princely poet 
Drew forth the casket from its secret place; 
And that freed echo sings and throbs and whispers 
Through Tennyson's sweet verse; a nobler grace 
Is his than others; they are rhyming lispers; 
He drew Heaven's echo from its crystal case, 





THREE SEASONS. 
BY CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


“A cup for hope!” she said, 
In springtime ere the bloom was old; 
The crimson wine was poor and cold 
By her mouth’s richer red. 
“A cup for love!’ how low, 
How soft the words; and all the while 
Her blush was rippling with a smile, 
Like summer after snow, 
“A cup for memory!” 
Cold cup that one must drain alone; 
While autumn winds are up and moan 
Across the barren sea. 
Hope, memory, love, 
Hope for fair morn, and love for day; 
And memory for the evening gray 
And solitary dove. 





STORY OF JACK SCOTT AND BESSY | 


SURTEES, 





POETRY. 


but remains preserved in a popular ballad, 
‘Weel may the Keel The term also 
keeps its ground in relation to the coal-barges 
on the Tyne, where owners of keels are’ men 
The William Scott 
we have been speaking of rose by his steadi- 


row.” 


of considerable substance 


ness and intelligence to be a coal-fitter and 
proprietor of keels, with numerous keelmen 
in his employment. With a view to keep his 
men from straggling away among public- 
houses, he for a time kept a house for their 
special accommodation, the sale of beer to 
them adding to his ordinary gains. This con- 
cern, however, as not being creditable to a | 


man in his flourishing circumstances, was, | 
after a time, dropped. From being an owner | 
of keels, he, in due course, became an owner 
of ships, in which capacity few men attained 
greater note onthe Tyne from Newcastle to 
Shields and Sunderland. 

William Scott was married in 1740to a Miss | 
Atkinson, It was a happy 
matrimonial alliance. Besides good looks and 
placid temper, the lady possessed an excellent 


of Newcastle. 


understanding, along with all proper domestic 
accomplishments. A fortunate marriage for 
the owner of keels and ships! At the time 
that a child was about to make its appearance, 
the country was thrown into alarm by the re- 
bellion, in the spring of 1745. A rebel army 
was advancing on the Tyne. The gates of 
Newcastle were shut and guarded. 
dition which made her apprehensive of deeds 
of violence, Mrs. Scott removed to the village 
of Heyworth, four miles distant, in the county 
of Durham. ‘There she gave birth to a male 
infant; but there was a second child, and, in 
the urgency of the case, a medical practi- 
tioner was sent for to Newcastle. It was dur- 
ing the night; the gates were closed; as delay 
might be hazardous, the doctor was let down 
over the wall in a basket, and he arrived in 
good time to deliver Mrs. Scott of a female 
child. The boy was named William, and we 
shall soon hear more of him. 

It was Mrs. Scott’s destiny to ‘‘fall into a 
family.’’ Returning to Newcastle after the 
rebellion was over, she again, after a time, 
had twins, a boy and girl, born on the 4th of 
June (the birthday of George III.), 1751. The 
boy was christened John—the John Scott, 
hero of our story, but who almost until mid- 
dle life was best known by his friends as Jack, 
or Jack Scott. Master Jackey was a promis- 
ing youth while still in petticoats, but scarcely 
more so than his brother William, who was 


In a con- 





from five to six years his senior. The two 
boys had good brains. They grew up fond of 
books, which is always a sign of acute intelli- 


| but a few days, 


| down the long room into the lobby and the 
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Jack Scott and Bessy had | 
pledged their troth te each other. 

Miss Surtees had not yet come out. This im- 
portant affair in a young lady's life was to 
take place at a ball given to the Duke of Cum- 
berland—the Duke of Culloden notoriety—at 
Newcastle on the Ist September, 1771. Jack 
took good care to be at the ball, but discon- 
certed by seeing Bessy led outas a partner by 
the duke, and that she was ceremoniously | 
treated as the “belle of the ball,” hé@ did not 
ask her todance. For this shyness, he speed- | 
ily made up. At the weekly assemblies, he | 
not only danced with her, but openly showed 
that he was an admirer. An arrangement in 
the rooms was favorable to the young pair. 
There was a large and asmall apartment, with | 
a lobby or stair-head between. In the dances, 
Jack made a point of dancing with Bessy | 


small room beyond—a circumstance he used 
gleefully to relate in his later days as a skill- 
ful piece of generalship. 

These dancings did not escape notice. The 
Scotts were sorry that Jack had entangled 
himself so early in life, though they allowed 
his choice was unexceptionable. If he mar- 
ried Bessy, he would lose his fellowship, and 
where were his means of a respectable liveli- 
hood ? As for the Surtees, they were furious 
at the notion of Jack Scott, son of a coal-fitter 
who once kept a public-house, aspiring to bea 
match for their daughter. Resolved to do all 
in their power to check the alliance, they sent 
Bessy off on a visit to a lady, a high connec- 
tion in London; trusting she would there be 
looked after, and the fancy for Jack Scott 
driven out of her head. Bessy saw much fine 
company in London, figured at parties in 
Northumberland House, the Opera, and Rane- 
lagh. Jack was not far off. He found means 
to have interviews with Bessy while walking 
under female tutelage in Hyde Park. On these 
occasions, there was a mutual determination 
to hold to their plighted troth. This being 
settled, Jack went for a short time to Oxford, 
and Bessy returned to her home in Newcastle. 
If Surtees imagined that the engagement with 
his daughter was broken off, he was mistaken. 
Bessy had secretly arranged to elope with her 
lover. We do not justify elopement, It isa 
paltry way of beginning an honorable married 
career. Surtees, however, was not without 
blame. He thought that he, as a banker, was 
a much grander person than any of the Scotts, 
and viewed the proposed marriage of his 
daughter with Jack Scott as a prodigious 
downcome in dignity. In reality, Jack was as 
good as he was, intellectually a much greater 





gence, and both had a surprising memory. Of 
course, they had the ordinary unruliness of 
boys, performed pranks, and underwent the 
floggings at school which at that time were 
considered a proper academic discipline. At 
the free Grammar School at Newcastle, under 
the management of the Rev. Mr. Moises, they 
acquired a sound classical instruction, to 
which they were largely indebted for their fu- 
ture advancement. William was sent to com- 
plete his education at Oxford; but the father 
did not contemplate sending Jack thither, con- 
sidering the line of life he was likely to pur- 
sue. For one thing, Jack was a skilled pen- 
man. His handwriting was beautiful, and re- 
mained so during life. 





Jack was otherwise accomplished. As a 
small but handsomely made youth of fourteen, 
he was one of the best dancers in Newcastle. 
At the dancing-school, he signalized himself 
by his gallantry in helping the young ladies to 
put on their dancing-shoes, it being accord- 
ing to etiquette in those days to render this 
kind of service, and at the same time offer a 
small bouquet of flowers. In this way, Jack 
Scott grew up a beau, and was admired for 
the gracefulness of his manners. On reach- 
ing his fifteenth year, his father began to 
think what was to be done with him. Noth- 
ing seemed more suitable than to bring him up 
to his own trade as a coal-fitter. William, 
who, by his excellent abilities, had already 
gained a fellowship, and occupied the position 
| of a college tutor, did not like the idea of see- 
| ing brother Jack a coal-dealer, and persuaded 





The Scotts are an old and widely diffused | his father to send the lad to Oxford, where 


Border clan. 


They have had many distin- | something better could be done for him. 


So, 


guished men amongst them; the greatest of | in 1766, Jack goes in the fly to Oxford, and is 


all being the illustrious poet and novelist, of 
whose personal appearance and genial charac- 


there entered as a member of the university. 
| Here he did not shine so conspicuously as on 


ter some of us have still an agreeable remem- | the banks of the Tyne, and his Northumbrian 


brance. As an 


active, pushing race, the | burr was not in his favor. 


Yet he spent three 


Scotts have spread far beyond their native | years at college, showed his splendid talents, 
glens, crossed the Border, and settled in vari- | and, like his brother, obtained a fellowship. 


ous parts of Northumberland. 


In the early part of last century, there 
dwelt in Sandgate, an old-fashioned thorough- 
fare near the Tyne, outside Newcastle, a fam- 
ily of these Scotts, whose occupation lay 
among the barges and coal-traders on the river. 
They were an industrious, decent set of peo- | prospects by a single act. 
ple, with no pretensions to gentility, and, as 
was reasonable, improved in circumstances 
The family 
begins to emerge from obscurity in the person 
of William Scott, who is apprenticed to a coal- 
A coal-fitter is a kind of 
middlie-man between the owner of coal-pits 
He purchases the coal, trans- | 
fers it to barges called keels, whence it is put 
The word keel, 


from one generation to another. 


fitter in Newcastle. 
and shippers. 


on board ships in the river. 


In 1771, he wrote an English essay, and gain- 
ed the prize for doing so—a matter of gratula- 

| tion to the family. 
While everything was going on swimming- 
ly for high academic honors, Jack Scott, at 
| twenty-one years of age, sacrificed all 


his 
I In the course of a 
| journey through the north of England, he at- 
| tended church at Sedgefield in the county of 

Durham, and there saw and instantly fell in 

love with Elizabeth Surtees, daughter of a 
, banker in Newcastle. Bessy was under the 

charge of an aunt, to whom Jack contrived to 
| procure an introduction, which opened the 
way for a conversation with the young lady. 
His fame as a prize essayist, united with his 
| handsome personal appearance, and black, 


man; and the amusing fact is, that the whole 
Surtees family lived to see their error. 

The plot now thickens in intensity. The 
| night of November 18, 1772, was selected for 


| most strenuous endeavors. 


ness hovered over the future; but in these 
young beings there was the spring of hope 
and intelligence, with a determinate resolu- 
tion to fight the battle of life. Jack had form- 
ed his plan. It was to enter himself as a stu- 
dent at the bar, and reside during the period 
of probation at Oxford. He was admitted to 
the Society of the Middle Temple 25th Janu- 
ary, 1773. At Oxford, he delivered lectures, 
taught pupils, and so eked out his small in- 


| come. Mrs. Scott proved an admirable help- 


mate. Studying her husband’s means, she 
made both ends meet. The only entertain- 


| ments she gave were small tea-parties, and we 
| learn with some interest that one of her oc- 
| casional guests was Dr. Samuel Johnson. 


In studying for the bar, Scott made the 
Having taken his 
degree of Master of Arts, he plunged into his 
legal studies; rose at fourin the morning; 
spent only a few minutes at meals; took little 
outdoor exercise; and sat up over his books 
till late at night. He also had the fortitude to 
keep his brain unclouded. His abstemiousness 
was as remarkable as it was exemplary. Inthe 
circumstances in which he was placed, he was 
a model husband; while Bessy, in her tender 
and loving way, and earnest devotion to his 
interests, was a model wife. The marriage 
had been a perfect success. The economiz- 
ing spirit of the pair was, if anything, aug- 
mented by the birth of a son in March, 1774. 
Next year, being called to the bar, Scott—for 
we must drop calling him Jack —went to re- 
side in London. His house was in Cursitor 
Street, near Chancery Lane, afterwards de- 
scribed by him as his first perch, to which in 
an evening he used to bring from Fleet mar- 
ket twopenceworth of sprats for support. 
Success in the legal profession is only attain- 
able by intense industry, a fair share of com- 
mon sense and tact, along with perhaps a de- 
gree of goodluck. Erskine was a surprising 
instance of a rapid rise to fortune. Thurlow 
also mounted suddenly by his ingenious rea- 
soning and fervid oratory in the Douglas 
cause. Scott had not so good a chance, but 
he lost nothing in perseverance; and he was 
aided immensely by his powers of memory, as 
well as by acuteness of judgment. His slen- 
der means did not permit his bezoming a pu- 
pil for twelve months under an equity plead- 
er. For this deficiency he was partly com- 
pensated by being allowed gratuitously to 
study cases in the office of a kind-hearted 
conveyancer, and so stored his mind with de- 
tails for practice as a barrister. 

We cannot go into a regular account of 
Scott’s career. That is given better else- 
where by Lord Campbell. For several years 
he had little practice, and Mrs. Scott's house- 
keeping, as may be supposed, was stillon a 
moderate footing. But he never despaired, 





the elopement. Mr. Surtees, notwithstanding 
his affected grandeur, lived in a house above 
a shop ina street called the Sandhill. The 
shop was that of Mr. Clayton, a clothier, who 
had for assistant a young man named Wilkin- 
son, a friend of Scott. The dwelling of Sur- 
tees had an entrance separate from the shop, 
but its windows could easily be reached by a 
ladder from the pavement. Wilkinson had no 
difficulty in secreting a ladder, which at the 
time appointed he placed against the most 
westerly window; and down it, under cloud 
of night, slid Bessy Surtees into the arms of 
Jack Scott. The thing was well managed. 
At a respectful distance, a post-chaise was in 
waiting, and in it the pair drove off for Scot- 
land. The road they took was that by Mor- 
peth and Coldstream, by which they arrived 
next morning at Blackshiels. Scott's design 
was probably to take fresh horses at Black- 
shiels, and post on to Edinburgh, only two 
stages distant, where the marriage ceremony 
could have been effected; but having accident- 
ally learned that the Rev. J. Buchanan, Epis- 
copal minister at Haddington, was in the 
house, he invited that gentleman to officiate, 
which he did according to the form prescribed 
by the Church of England, and afterwards 
gave them a certificate to that effect. The 
newly wedded pair immediately retraced their 
route to Morpeth, where they resided for a 
day or two. 

It need scarcely be said that Surtees was a 
first implacable in his resentment. The Scotts 
were more distressed than angry. As what, 
however, done could not be undone, 
they sent their forgiveness, and invited Jack 
and his bride to their dwelling. They came, 
and matters were so far made up. In a 
few months, there was a softening in the feel- 
ings of the old banker. He saw it was no use, 
or rather worse than useless, to stand out. 
There was accordingly a treaty of peace by 
the belligerents. Scott’s father settled two 
thousand pounds on the newly wedded pair, 
and Mr. Surtees settled one thousand pounds, 
a sum which he afterwards doubled. The an- 
nual proceeds were meant as a help to the 
young couple. They were literally penniless, 
and the small annual income from these gifts 
was all they could reckon upon till Jack could 
make his way in the world. To make the mar- 





was 





riage doubly sure, the ceremony was solem- 
nized afresh in the parish church of St. 
' Nicholas, Newcastle, 19th January, 1773. 
| That may be called the date at which Scott 
| began his memorable career. He and Bessy 


from an old Anglo-Saxon term, signifying a sparkling eyes, gave him an advantage which | drove off southwards across the Tyne. The 


bark, is now lost to the general vernacular, | proved irresistible. 


After an acquaintance of ! world was all before them. 


Doubts and dark- 


went upon circuit, and accumulated experi- 
ence. His day of triumph came. In 1780, 
in an intricate contest as to the rights of an 
heir-at-law to rank as a residuary legatee, 
tried before Lord Thurlow, Mr. Scott offered 
such convincing arguments as to gain the case 
for his client. His reputation was made. 
Briefs came in upon him, and ever afterwards 
he was at ease in his circumstances. In 1783, 
he received a silk gown. He about the same 
time, through his strong Conservative lean- 
ings, was elected Member of Parliament for 
Weobly. His appearances in the House of 
Commons, as has been the case of many 
noted lawyers, were disappointing. In 1788 
he rose to be Solicitor-General, and received 
the honor of knighthood from the king. In 
1793 he was promoted to be Attorney-Gener- 
al. Next, in 1799he was made Chief-Justice 
of the Common Pleas,and created Baron Eldon 
of Eldon, in the county of Durham. Jack Scott 
apeer! Bessy become Lady Eldon! How the 
news spread at Newcastle, and astonished 
evrybody —the Surtees in particular, though 
they already had occasion to change their 
opinion concerning Bessy’s marriage. Fortu- 
nately Lord Eldon‘s venerable mother sur- 
vived to see herson arrive at this distinction; 
and with proper filial affection, his first duty, 
on being raised to the peerage, was to 
acquaint her with the fact—signing himself 
Eldon. One does not learn without emotion 
that on receipt of the letter, the old lady 
burst into tears, and exclaimed: ‘‘To think 
that I should live to be the mother of a lord!”’ 
What justifiable pride hath not a mother in 
the high worldly appreciation of .her sons! It 
is about the most exalted sentiment in which 
humanity can indulge. Lord Eldon attained 
still higher honors. In 1801, on the dismissal 
of Wedderburn, Lord Loughborough, he was 
appointed Lord-Chancellor of Great Britain. 

Few men have had such a lengthened judi- 
cial and political career. Eldon was Chancel- 
lor under three successive administrations. 
His decisions were sound, and the chief fault 
imputed to him was his delay and hesitation 
in bringing suits to a final judgment. In the 
present day, his political views would be pro- 
nounced narrow and ungenial, though no one 
ever doubted his sincerity, and earnest desire 
to promote the best interests of his country. 
In private life he was fond of jocularities, 
and untiring in his anecdotes about early 
struggles and acquaintances; often giving 


amusing accounts of incidents in which he 
He never affected to 
conceal his origin; and as an instance of his 


had been concerned. 





goodness of heart, did not forget,Jon be- 


coming Lord-Chancellor, to confer a lucrative 
appointment on Moises, his old friend and 
school-master at Newcastle. 

In 1821, he was advanced to the dignities of 
Viscount Encombe and Earl of Eldon. His 
‘beloved Bessie” lived ten years to enjoy her 
new title as Countess of Eldon; and deeply did 


the Earl mourn her decease in 1831. He him. 


| self, after outliving almost all his immediate 





relations, died in his eighty-seventh year, 
January 5, 1838, leaving behind him a fortune 
of over half a million sterling. In his titles 
and estates he was succeeded by his grandson, 
Lord Eldon’s brother, William, had a scarcely 
less distinguished career. He, too, wasa law- 
yer, and ultimately rose to be Judge of the 
Court of Admiralty; in which position, as also 
in his knowledge of international and eccle- 
siastical law, he won high distinction. He 
was raised to the peerage as Baron Stowel; but 
at his decease in 1836, without male issue, the 
title became extinct. Lords Eldon and Stow- 
el were two of the most remarkable men of 
their time. In their lives they presented a 
memorable instance of two brothers rising to 
eminence through sheer force of abilities, 
which they are said to have had the good for- 
tune to inherit from their mother.—Every Sat- 
urday. 





WOMAN’S EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION BE- 
FORE THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


We are indebted to Miss Beedy for English 
papers with reports of the late meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. The meeting was held at Belfast, 
Ireland, and the following is from the London 
News: 

‘‘The Economic Section is always the most 
popular of the series, for there papers are ac- 
cepted which either do not belong to the strict 
realm of science or are so close upon the bor- 
der-line that the veteran members of the As- 
sociation, who shake their heads mournfully 
over the increasing popularity of the society, 
and deem its popular elements derogatory to 
their high and severe standard, regard them 
as more properly belonging to that other so- 
ciety which meets later in the year at Glas- 
gow. Certain it is that in the Economic Sec- 
tion the subjects discussed are more miscel- 
laneous and more taking to the public mind 
than those brought before other sections, 
Here alone during the past few days could 
earnest local politicians introduce their favor- 
ite topic of Ulster tenant-right, and here to- 
day the ladies have had their first chance of a 
hearing. When Lord O’ Hagan, the President, 
adjourned the section at its last sitting, he fix- 
ed the time of meeting for half past eleven, 
instead of the customary hour of eleven. 
This morning there was such a rush for the 
Methodist College, where the section is locat- 
ed, that the committee, sitting in secret con- 
clave, observing the hall full to the doorway, 
decided to proceed with the reading of the 
papers at once, trusting to Lord O’Hagan’'s 
acquiescence in their views for justification of 
their reversal of the ordinary rule governing 
public meetings. There was every prospect 
of a grand field day; the titles of the papers, 
and the reputation of their authors, were suf- 
ficient to arouse unusual interest. In Belfast, 
where educational provisions are known to be 
numerous and of the highest quality, and 
where the education of women is elevated 
into a prominent position, nothing could have 
been more attractive than the questions dis- 
cussed, and the authors were no others than 
Miss Lydia Becker and Miss Beedy, promi- 
nent advocates of the Woman Suffrage Move- 
ment, and Mrs. Grey, whose name is known 
in connection with educational movements In 
London. Hundreds of gentlemen, arriving at 
half past eleven, some of them fully primed 
for discussion, found, to their great disap- 
pointment, access impossible, for the hall had 
been crammed for more than half an hour 
with an audience of whom certainly seven- 
eighths were ladies. 

“The first paper was by Mrs. Grey, on the 
Science of Education, and her preliminary task 
before an Association which is nothing if not 
scientific, was to decide whether there can be 
said to be a science of education. To this 
question she was compelled to give, if not 4 
negative, at least a qualified answer, the only 
data upon which she could base a positive 
statement being the appointment by the Col- 
lege of Preceptors of a Professor of the Science 
of Education. It was a point earnestly maile 
and cordially received when Mrs. Grey, with 
some warmth, asked why it was that an Ass0- 
ciation where every known science had at 
illustrious representative, education had none 
but a woman, and therefore, presumably, ® 
weak one. The paper concluded with an ¢h 
oquent peroration, in which the author insist 
ed that the science for which she pleaded, and 
which was contemptuously ignored, was the 
most important of all. Miss Becker, whose 
reception indicated how much the curiosity ? 
the audience was centered in her, was, a8 she 
invariably is, practical, although there was 4 
marked contrast between Mrs. Grey’s rhetors 
cal address and Miss Becker’s description ° 
the practical difficulties in enforcing the Ele- 
mentary Education Act, even though it — 
pied but a few minutes of time. it was loudly 
applauded. Miss Becker, in fact, from her “ 
bors on the Manchester School Board, was able 
to speak with authority; and nothing 15 truer 
than that such authority every where comman® 
respect. Lord O’Hagan had by this time © 
rived, and as the next paper would ope” up 4 
distinct subject, it was resolved to take = 
discussion on the two essays which had —_ 
read. There were not now, as on the | me 
tenant-right question the other day, @ “nae 
eager disputants leaping at a bound to ber 
feet. On the contrary, there was an awkw a 
pause, and a decided shout of ‘next pape’ 
But one of the secretaries, merely, as he _— 
to set the ball in motion, praised the papel 
and agreed with their contents. Miss Poe . 
a Belfast lady, and a lecturer on Woman a 
frage and Education, delivered an excel +4 

* -~ roperly 
speech, arguing that we shall never P i «8 
educate women’s fingers until we have educt 
ed their minds. The salt of debate, —, 
is opposition, and of salt we had but ap ™™ a 
nificant grain or two. If the truth must 
told, the discussion bored the audience, ir 
rather puzzled some of the speakers by sta 
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ing their feet to express impatience, and not, ’ 
as the speaker first hoped, to signify delight. 
[rishmen are proverbialls gallant, and there 
was not one found to oppose the claims of the 
ladies for a higher system of education A 
hint was given at length that the meeting had 
had enough of gentlemen debaters, and calls 
were made for a lady to interpose. Laughter 
was thie only response to this suggestion, and 
Manoc kjee Cursetjee, the Indian judge, was 
the ladies’ substitute. The subject was, how- 
ever, quite exhausted, and it was ev entually, 
with a visible sense of relief, that the audi- 
ence welcome d at the reading desk Miss 
Beedy, an American Master of Arts, who read 
a clever paper advocating reform in the work 
of the medical profession. Before the meet- 
ing broke up Miss Becker threw out a hint 
which was well received, viz., the establish- 
ment at the next me eting of the Association of 
a School Board Section for the exclusive dis- 
cussion of educational questions. Mrs. Grey's 
in summing up the debate, was pro- 


speech, 
>a word O'Hagan the best he had 


nounced by I 


heard. r . f i 
“On account of the time occupied in the 


previous discussions, Miss Beedy was com- 
pelled to curtail her paper, but in the course 
of a spirited reply she enlarged upon some 
portions, and quite brought down the house 
by the manner in which she disposed of two 
or three opponents. ‘ 

The following is from the Belfast Northern 


Whig: 
“The Economical Section was yesterday the 

very center and focus of attraction. There 
was nothing like it. For once the anthropol- 
ogists were thoroughly beaten in attendance, 
and in the animated interest of the auditors. 
The meeting-place in the Methodist College 
was crowded from end to end—from the back 
of the President’s chair to the opposite wall, 
crushed in doors and on steps, and spreading 
as far to the outside as was compatible with 
hearing anything, though not seeing further 
than the back of the person immediately in 
front, every inch of space was occupied. 
Those seeking admission seemed, like nature, 
to be animated by a great abhorrence of a vac- 
uum, and the smallest vacancies were quickly 
covered. Many went away, but more were 
constantly coming, so that, from the opening 
hour until past three o’clock it was only by 
patient waiting that even an indifferent place 
could be secured. All this indication of eager 
expectation was easily explained on a refer- 
ence to the programme of the day’s proceed- 
ings. It was the ladies’ day of the British As- 
sociation. Questions which have undergone 
long discussion—which have gradually, slowly 
but most surely, risen above the sneers of cynics 
to become subjects for the consideration of 
statesmen, and appreciable influences in the 
calculations of Parliamentary candidates—had 
been set down for discussion in the Economic | 
Section. Mrs. Grey opened the business with | 
an admirable paper on the Higher Education of | 
Woman, strongly urging and enforcing the | 
necessity of increasing the facilities for the 
education of girls—making them, indeed, as 
complete as {hose now existing for boys. Miss 
Becker dwelt on the working of the English 
Education Act, which, while still imperfect, 
had undoubtedly wrought well on the whole. 
In this view the essayist was supported by Dr. 
Gladstone. In reference to Mrs. Grey’s paper, 
Lord O’ Hagan remarked that it was the best 
that had been read in the section, and he quite 
concurred in the lady’s views. Miss Beedy | 
dwelt upon the medical aspect of the question. | 
Her paper was an able one, and she read itin a | 
distinct and easy way, which made it audible | 
to those even who were furthest from the | 
speaker.” 

Miss Beedy’s paper is thus reported in the 
London News : 


‘‘Miss Mary E. Brerepy, M. A., read a pa- 
per on reform in the work of the medical pro- 
fession. ‘The work of the medical profession | 
at present aimed to be remedial rather than 
preventive, and physicians attained fortune 
and reputation for the most part not by pre- 
venting the occurrence of disease, but by ef- 
fecting remarkable cures from protracted or 
severe cases. As medical practice was at | 
present conducted a strong temptation was 
unavoidably offered to physicians to promote 
rather than to prevent ill health. In view of 
this she thought it would be better for the 
morality of the profession, as well as for the 
health of society, if the physician were to as- 
sume such a relation to those under his care 
that his income would depend upon the degree 
in which he protected them from incurring | 
disease. The chief ‘objection to the present | 
system was that it did not allow physicians to | 
give their time and thought to the most im- | 
portant part of their work, and that it put 
them in a position where they had little op- 
portunity for observing the particular phe- | 
nomena that we had most need to understand. 
It forced them to direct their observations 
chiefly to abnormal physical conditions rather 
than normal ones. In order that we might be 
kept well it was necessary that we be kept in 
a state of the highest physical efficiency and 
enjoyment, and to this end it was necessary 
to understand the conditions of health. Prep- 
aration must be made to deal with abnormal 
states when they accidentally occurred; but 
an acquaintance with the laws and phenome- 
na of health was an essential preparation for 
a thorough understanding of disease. Under 
the present system physicians had neither 
time nor fair opportunity for studying the nor- 
mal physical states. The physician rarely | 
saw his patients except when they were in a | 
diseased condition, and the mistake in not | 
calling in the physician at the proper time re- | 
sulted very generally from ignorance of the 
danger that was being incurred. Another 
consideration that had a good deal of influence 
was a fear of appearing foolishly anxious 
about ourselves. Against this state of things 
there was-a rapidly growing protest in the 
public mind, creating a reaction against the 
employment of physicians on the part of 
many of the most intelligent people, the very 
ones who should adhere most firmly to a de- 
mand for scientific and skilled work in this 
matter of protecting health. No one familiar 
with scientific facts doubted that the state of 
health depended upon definite laws, and if | 
these laws were fully understood, and the 
physical habits directed in accordance with | 
them, a high degree of health could be con- 
dom tenn Oe To ascertain the condi- 
pres > ht ne 1 realth depended, and to se- | 
the proper work of, ie brome “Tl oy abecka 
stenlh te the on 0 p ysicians. They should 
velopment « f the ‘hild tha ran a a 
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in a proper position to do this he must be paid 
a fixed sum rather than fees for special ser- 
vices. It would be unwise to pay a teacher 
in proportion to the number and degree of bad 
lessons a boy had, and it was equally unwise 
to pay the physician for the number and de- 
gree of illnesses he had. By putting a physi- 
cian into a position where his reputation would 
depend on the degree of health and fine physi- 
cal development he secured for the family, we 
should give him the keenest stimulus to ac- 
quaint himself with all the conditions that af- 
fect the health and physical development, and 
also the strongest inducement to enforce cor- 
rect physical habits upon those under his care. 
The work of the physician would not be prop- 
erly limited to keeping us well, but he must 
aim at perfecting the bodily organization. 
The attempt on the part of good professional 
men to take the matter into their own hands 


| could not be regarded with favor except as a 


protest against the old system of practice, and 
an effort to start upon a more rational one. 
Tested by the principles of social economy it 
was a greater mistake than an attempt on the 

art of parents to teach their own children. 
Bhe suggested a new system for the education 


of physicians and the employment of male | 


physicians for men and female physicians for 
women.’’ 


adeciited —o— —_ 
LADY HEROINES. 

Of late the ladies have been having it all 
their own way in the realms of fiction. There 
was a time when the chief characters in fiction 
were men, and when to find a female portrait 
was a rare exception. There was a time when 
such characters as we now commonly encoun- 
ter would be looked upon as the wildest dreams 
of a distempered imagination. 
less, for instance, are some of Walter Scott’s 
heroines, when compared with men in whom 
he delights. Nowadays all the more import- 
ant characters seem to be women. Our nov- 
elists have suddenly discovered an unworked 
mine of wealth, and they give us jewels of 
women in many a casket. ‘This is not to be 
wondered at when the writer herself belongs 
to the fair sex, but strange to say, their mas- 
culine rivals follow in the same track. Nor 
do we find this tendency evident only in prose 
fiction. Look at Mr. Tennyson; a great poet 
is supposed to be the most perfect representa- 
tive of his age,and the greater the poet the more 
attention people pay to his opinions. Now 
the greater part of the laureate’s poetry may 
be described as a dream of fair women. For 
one man he paints half a dozen women, and 
we remember the women better than the men. 
We remember the Princess and all her trials; 
we remember Dora, Lilian, Enid, Elaine, 
Vivien, Guinevere, and the Gardiner’s Daugh- 
ter, and many more. How many men of the 
laureate’s drawing can we set against so splen- 
did an array of feminine excellence ?—The 
Argosy. 


How color- 





THE ORIGIN OF MAIZE. 


“No stories of heathen mythology,” says a 
writer in Appleton’s Journal, ‘‘which tell of the 
transformation of human or celestial beings 
into plants or trees, are so beautiful as that 
one in which the North American Indians give 
the origin of their maize; which is, in sub- 
stance, that a beautiful girl, pursued by a 
river god, took refuge among the reeds, twin- 
ing them about her to hide herself, upon which 
her slender form was changed into a graceful 
stalk, her teeth into milk-white kernels, and 
her lovely floating hair into silk; and in place 
of reeds and maiden, there stood only a tall, 
bending stalk of Indian corn; so that, ever 
after, in the rustle of a waving cornfield, the 
red man could hear the stirring of a company 
of timid girls.” 





Y > Tm 
HUMOROUS. 

No unfortunate trader looks so down in the 
mouth as a dentist. 

The last gentleman in a lady’s thoughts is 
generally the first as well. 

A Western editor in his financial article, | 
says, ‘‘Money is close, but not close enough to 
reach.” 

The hair of a Montpelier lady turned white 
in a single night, last week. She fell into a 
flour barrel. 

Mrs. Shoddy has just returned from Paris, 
where she stopped to furnish her house with 
‘‘articles of bigotry and virtue.” 

‘‘Dear me,”’ said a good old lady who was 
unable to keep up with her work, “I shall be 
glad when I get into eternity, so as to have 
plenty of time for every thing.” 

A young man from the country going into 
a shoe-shop for a pair of boots, the shop-man 
blandly asked, ‘What number do you wear 2” 

“Why, two, of course, you fool!” exclaim- 
ed the indignant countryman. 

Indignant Employer.—Jack is lazy, madam, 
naturally lazy! 

Fond Mother.—No, sir! How can you talk 
so, sir! Jack hasn’t a lazy hair in his head. 
But I must allow that he is constitutionally 
indolent! , 

A young lady wishing a situation was in- 
terested in an advertisement for some one to 
do light housekeeping. So she wrote to the 
advertiser asking where the lighthouse was, 
and if there was any way of getting to shore 
on Sunday. 

An Oxford undergraduate was \asked to 
point out which were the greater and which 
were the lesser prophets. For a moment this 
was a poser to the young hopeful. He soon 
rallied, however, and answered, with great 
deliberation: ‘I never like to make invidious 
distinctions.” 

The pounding of the stomach for the cure 
of dyspepsia was the cause of a good joke 
the other day. Two men were describing 
what they had done tocure themselves. ‘Do 
you knead your stomach ?”’ “I—I—couldn’t 
get along without it!’’ responded the other in 
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A lawyer, upon a circuit in Ireland, who 
was pleading the cause of an infant plantiff, 
took the child up in his arms and presented it 
to the jury, suffused with tears. This had a 
great effect, until the opposite lawver asked 
the child what made himery. “He pinched 
me!*’ answered the little innocent, 


“A rather amusing story,” says Colonel 
Stuart, in his Reminiscences of a Soldier 
told me some time ago by an old lady 
who had an ancient servant that had lived 
with her for many years, named Ann Brady 
One day Ann came in to her mistress in the 
parlor, crying, ‘Now ain't | the unfortunate 
woman ? Och, what will I do at all, at all?’ 
‘What's the matter, Ann ?” said the mistress, 
‘Och, ma’am,’ replied Ann, ‘the postman’s 
outside, an’ he’s got a letter for me from pur- 
| gatory, an’ I know it’s from me old mother, 
| who’s been there these tin years, an’ it’s all 
| about me not payin’ for the masses I said I 

would. Ochone! but | am a miserable wo- 
|} man. On her mistress going out she found 
| the postman in a fit of laughter, with a letter 
| directed to ‘Ann Brady’ from the ‘Dead Letter 
| Office.’ Nothing could induce her to touch it, 
| the ‘dead’ to her meaning purgatory and noth- 
ing else; and her mistress was obliged to open 
| the letter for her, and found it was one Ann 

had written to,a nephew in Clare, but as he 
had come to America the letter had conse- 
quently been returned.” 





MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 
AMERICAN 


School Music Readers 
In 3 Books. By L. 0. Emerson and W. 8, Tilden. 


In Book I, which is for Primary Schools, we 
have a three years’ course of study, very plainly laid 
out, with abundant directions to teachers, anda large 
number of sweet songs, for the little ones to sing by 
rote and by note. *#rice 35 Cents, 

In Book IT, the course above indicated is contin- 
ued, and becomes a little more theoretic. The book 
is fitted for the use of the younger scholars in Gram- 
marschools. Price 50 Cents, 


In Beek II, part singing is introduced, and the 
ear is trained to harmonic singing. For Higher 
Classes in Grammar Schools. Price 50 Cents. 


The music in these charming and useful books was 
| selected and arranged by the practiced hand of Mr, 
L. O. Emerson, and the theoretic part has been well 
tested by Mr. Tilden before placing in the Readers. 


For High Schools. nothing succeeds the above 
Readers better than “The Hour of Singing,’’ 
[$1.00], already in extensive use. If that has been 
used, try *Choice Trios,*’ (31.00), a collection of 
the best 3-part music. 


The new Singing School Book, “THE SONG 
MONARCH,” (75 cts.], is attracting general at- 
tention as one of the Best Books ever made for Sing- 
ing Schools. 


The above books sent post-paid on receipt of retail 
price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo. Chas. H. Ditson & Oo., 
on Boston. 711 Br’dway, New York. 


DR. E. KNIGHT. 
CANCERS. 
His new treatment for cancers surpasses all others. 


He cures without knife, plaster or pain. No scar on 
healing. 

He has discovered a new treatment for the 

paEye and Ear, by which he is curing the 

4 ~ worst cases of Blindness and Deafness with- 

out instruments or pain. Consultation free, 


41—13t SO Dover St., Boston. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 

Seven Faculties---All Departments Open to Ladies. 

Year begins in Preparatory Department (E. Green- 
wich, R. I.) Aug. 25; in the College of Liberal Arts, 
Sept. 9; in the College of Music, Sept. 14; School of 
Theology, Sept. 9; School of Law, Oct. 7; School of 
Medicine, Oct. 7; School of Oratory, Oct, 14. 

For Circulars, address 
Dr. D. PATTEN, 20 Beacon St., Boston. 
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U. S. 
PIANO CO. 


$290. 


It costs less than $300 to make any $600 Piano 
sold through agents, all of whom make 100 per 
cent. profit. Wehave no agents, but ship direct to 
families at factory price. 

We make only one style, and have but one price, 
Two Hundred and Ninety Dollars net cash, 


“was | 





with no discount to dealers or commissions to teachers, 
Our lumber is thoroughly seasoned; our cases Deus | 
ble Vemeered with Rosewood; have front round 
corners, serpentine bottom and carved legs. We use 
the full iron plate with overstrung bass, French 
Grand Action with top dampers, and our keys are of 
the best ivory, with ivory fronts. Our Piano has 
seven octaves, is 6 feet 9 inches long, 3 feet 4 inches 
wide, and weighs, boxed, 955 pounds. Every piano | 
is fully warranted for five years. 

Send for illustrated Circular in which we refer to 
over L000 Bankers, Merchants, &., (some of whom 
you may know,) using our pianos, in 47 States and 
Territuries. Please State where you saw this notice. 


U. S. PIANO GO., 


810 Broadway, New York. | 


WONDERFUL 
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HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIRECT FROM PARIS. 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, 


40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, Mass. 





Call early. Send for Price List. 





the last stage of astonishment. 
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$29 














ENTIRELY NEW STOCK. 


Our Store and Stock having been destroyed by fire 
in May, 1878, we are now prepared with an entire | 
stock of New Goods of the BEST QUALITY and | 
LATEST STYLES ot | 


Parlor, Chamber, 


Dining Room, 
and Library 


FURNITURE, 


At Prices that Defy Competition! 





411 Washington Street. 
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MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EVROPEAN PLAN, 
17 fsrattle Street, Boston. 
R. MARSTON & CO., 


PROPRIETORS. 

cw” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or wees. 

Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Din'ng Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to date their t * with clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 








New in 1873. Greatly im- 
proved for 1874. 
J Any lady can at once understand 
-.& fits construction and operation, A 
/ fehild even can use it successfully. 
But a few moments required to 
weep an ordinary sized room, and 
he surface swept will be found 
lean, bright and fresh. It 
raises no dust, Will last from 
STX to TEN years, working per- 
lectly all the while. 


’ ry OF 
‘3 of e 
CARPET |Price $3.50 each 
, For sale everywhere at House 
4 Purnishing, Hardware and Gen- 
A < /feral Stores. Can be sold in any 
Q”. hriving town. Packed to accom- 
/ Q modate small dealers in dozen 
f v4 und half dozen cases, 


SE | ALEY, MORSE & CO., 


Mauufacturers, 


BOSTON or NEW YORK. 


THE 








4 


fs) 
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Woman’s Educational Association, 
BOs TON, 


EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN. 


MVHE second Examination for Women by Harvard 

University will be held in Boston or Cambridge, 
as may be determined, in the last half of May, 1875, 
under the charge of this association. 

NOTICE OF INTENTION TO BE CANDIDATES MUST 
BE SENT TO THE SECRETARY BEFORE APRIL 1, 
1875. Circulars of explanation will be sent free to 
any address, and a pamphlet containing complete de- 
tails, with specimen examination papers, will be for- 
warded upon receipt of twenty-five cents. 

Exact notice of the place of the examination, and 
also of the time (day and hour), will be sent to all 
candidates on April 15, 1875. 

Address Mrs. CHARLES G. LORING, Secretary 
of Committee, No. 1 Mt. Vernon Place, Boston, Mass. 






HE 


Tt 
FURNACE CO., 
36,38 Unionand 21 Friend Sts., Boston, 
Manufacture a complete line of 


STANDARD 
Furnaces, Ranges & Stoves, 


Which are just- 
ly considered | 
the most popu- 
lar Goods ip 
New England. 

THE MAGEE 
PLATE IRON 
FURNACE. 


A wonderful 
success. 


THE STAND.- 


RANGE. 


The best in the 
market, 


THE STAND- 
ARD PORTA- 
BLE RANGE, 

Just out. Ex- 
amine before 
purchasing any 
other. 


The Standard Parlor. 


The demand for this beautiful stove is constantly 
increasing. 


ALL WARRANTED IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 
Serd for descriptive circulars. For sale by Stove 
dealers throughout the country. 29—19t 


WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF CHICAGO. 


The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, Uctober 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies = 
siring a thorough medical education iret-clase facil : 
ties for its eccomplenn Padaanias cunt 

ndant; hospital and clinical - 
oe ART H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
ng Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 





Draperies and Interior Decorations, beat FRANKLIN, & MILES FROM 


HALEY, MORSE & CO., 


“COUNTRY HOMES.” 


Some Karme that are (Cffered 
at Great MBargaines! 


ONLY HALF A MILE FROM DEPOT 
int A farm of 2 acres, 3 in wood, balance 
oa level; good rich soil; heeps 2 cows and 


horse; some choice fruit; 1) story house with 
rooms, painted white with green blinds, granite un- 
derpinning. Barn 30x25, with cellar, Shop and car- 
riage-house, xls. The house alone could not be 
built for €2000. Was built by a carpenter for his own 
occupayey. High, healthy location, overlooking the 
neighboring villages A great bargains offered, 
Price only $1700 Any to 
GEO. H. CHAPIN, 44 Tremont Kow, Boston, 


sm A cottage house, painted and papered, 3 rooms 
Eon first floor, attios untinishec Wood house 
and shop. High, healthy location, fine view; 1) acres 
land with pear and apple trees. [Price only $600. 
| Apply © GEO. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Bostor. 


FORTY ACRE FARM. Only 8200 down, 

Jne mile from depot, 20 miles from Kosten, 

| S acres in Seed: level land, free from 
lee 


| stones; cuts $9) worth of hay in a season, C 
fruit. Snug cottage, painted white with green blinds, 
in good repair n 4x86. Carriage-house, shed, 
&e. Good he-Ithy location; fine neighbors. Price 
only $1600, $300 cash, balance at 6 per cent interest, 
Apply toGro. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 


| bas 7 A SNUG HOME FOR 8500— At Bellingham, 














ston, excellent 7j-acre farm, 14 miles 

ym depot, Dean Academy, &c.; acres 
in wood; balance level and free from stones; cuts 12 
tons of hay ; keeps 4 cows and a horse; some choice 
fruit; a brook flows through the pasture; large 2- 
story house, 10 rooms, painted drab, in good repair; 
barn 55x25, with cellar; very pleasantly located; 
shaded by tine elms; near neighbors. The woodlan 
is worth half the priceasked Price $2500, $1200 cash. 
Apply to Geo, 1. CHAPIN, 44 Tremont Kow, Boston. 


A Delight(al Village Residence, 
25 miles from Boston, five minutes walk from depot; 
two-story house with two-story L, 8 rooms, paint 
and blinded, piped for gas, bay window, cupola and 
portion, wash-room with set boilers ete; barn clap- 
vonarded and painted, cupola, good cellar; one acre of 
good land, level and free; 14 apple und some 
trees. This beautiful estate is located on high land, 
within 40 or 50 rods of Charles river; is thoroughly 
built, and in every respect a first class piece of prop- 
erty. Price $10,500, #2500 cash, balance on easy 
terms. Apply to Geo, H,. Cuarpin’ 24 Tremont Row 
Boston. 





On the Banke of the Connecticut River, 


A 20-ACRE FARM, WITH THE 
fiber K, TOOLS, FURNITURE, PIANO, 
LIBRARY ,etc, One mile from depot avd 

leut 


churches, near school; 45 acres are in wood; wi 

500 cords; the balance is well divided; 60 acres are 
cut with machine; pastures are somewhat rough 
keeps 20 head of cattle and 4 horses winter, 60 head 
in summer; some fruit; water is supplied to the va- 
rious buildings by aqueduct; fine new 2-story house 
of 13 rooms and bath-room, with L, high studded—10 
and nine feet, well painted and blinded, built in 1870; 
excellent barn 80x40, with cupola and cellar, cla 
boarded and painted; superior 2-story hennery, 
feet long, painted; carriage house; granary 8x24; 
shed and ice-house--all in complete repair. The own- 
er has decided to sell immediately, and offers the ea- 
tate, including 13 head of cattle, 4 horses, lot of swine, 
poultry, mowing machines, horse rakes, roller, car- 
riage, wagon, cart, sleigh, harnesses, ploughs, robes 
all the farming tools, horse-power saws and track an 
thrashing machine, sugar house and all ite appurten- 
ances, carpenter's tools, bench, ete., | 7-octave plano, 
all the carpets and curtains of the house, parlor, din- 
ing-room and kitchen furniture, 6 chamber seta, 7 
stoves, 24 pictures, and all the furniture of the house, 
which was bought in 1870 and is in good condition, 
select library of 500 volumes, and hundreds of ar- 
| ticles not mentioned here. Must sell immediately, 
| and the whole will be sold for $12,000; a part can re- 
main on mortgage. Full particulars of Geo, H. 
CHAPIN, 2% Tremont Row, Boston, 





Very Desirable Farm and Residence at 
HAMPTON FALLS— Within j mile of the 

in Rone the Eastern Railroad; in ah 

ded; 





proximity to churches, schools, &c., con 
taining 60 acres of excellent land, level, well div 
cuts 30 tons of hay; will keep 10 head of cattle 
through the year. The fruit is of choice varieties 
comprising 400 trees, with small fruit in variety, 
Hard and soft water is supplied to the buildings; ex- 
cellent 2-story, slated Roof house of 14 rooms; water 
on both floors, painted and blinded, heated by fur- 
nace, cemented cellar. Stable, good size; clapboard. 
ed and painted cupola; with lightning rods; car- 
riage-house, sheds, shop, hennery, piggery and ice- 
house; all in good ue r, surrounded by ornamental 
trees. Mp my located, 4 miles from Hamp- 
ton Beach, 5 miles from Rye Beach, on splendid 
toads. For a gentleman's residence this e- tate offers 
great attractions. Price $6500, on very easy terms of 
neem, Full particulars of Geo. H. CHAPIN, &# 

remont Row, Boston. 





Estate at Framingham — Valuable for 
Building Lots—all Modern Improvements, 
One mile from depot, containing 48 acres of highly im- 
»vroved land, beautifully located, bordered by fe ake, 
here are 4 acres of strawberries, rasberries, black. 
berries, asparagus and rhubarb, and 500 apple and 
pee trees. The buildings are a two-story louse of 
5 rooms, heated by steam, containing marble man- 
tels, bath room, range, hotand cold water throughout; 
superior barn, good size, with cupola, vane and cel- 
lar; horse stable with cellar; fine hennery, with glass 
front; two carriage-houses, granary, etc., rll = 
boarded and painted, in excellent repair; pleasantly - 
located ; surrounded by noble elms; every way desira- 
ble; very valuable for subdivision. Price $25,000, 
on very easy terms of payment. Full particulars of 
Geo. H. CHaPin, 





Valuable Farm at Hamilton, Near the 
Appleton Estate, 
1 wile from the village, 2 miles from Wenham depot, 
20 miles from Boston, on the Eastern Railroad, con. 
taining upwards of 200 acres, 75 of which is in fa ew 
rowing hard wood. The balance is well divided, 
free from stones. The mowing and tillage level; a 
dark loam with clay subsoil, under good cultivation; 
cuts 50 to 60 tons of Engiish hay, by machine; keeps 
2% head of cattle through the , ear, and that number 
is now on the farm; the milk is all sold at the door; the 
crchard contains 100 fruit trees, thrifty and in good 
condition; grapes and berries in variety; good, lar 
two-story house of 10 rooms, with stoop in front, 
ainted drab; 4 light glass; in good condition; barn 
5x38, sheep barn 25x15, carriage-house 25x12, pig- 
gery 20x10, sture-barn 30x20, tool-house 20xi5; very 
leas»ntiy located on high land, commanding a de 
ightful view of the surrounding country. The coun- 
By road runs directly through the farm for 1 mile. 
he well-known Appleton and Francis Dane estates 





ARD BRICK | are quite near. This farm is very valuable, 1 mile 


from the Ipswich depot. Price $18,000, 88000 cash, 
balance $1000 a year at six per cent, abply on the 
premises to the owner, or to Gep. H. CHaPin, 


TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS DOWN 
Will Secure a Good Home at Foxboro, 


PROVIDENCE R. R., 32 miles from 
sd 






Boston, a good 1} story house, painted and 

blinded ; stable 24x22, battened, with cel- 
lar; shop 30x15, clapboarded and painted, w 
make a good carpenter shop and a b nes carpenter 
would do well here; 2 acres of land, level, rich, no 
stones; fine lot of fruit; 50 to 75 — pear and cher- 
ry trees; 25 choice grape vines, &c. Pleasantly lo- 
cated, hedges, maple, horse chestnuts and fir trees in 
front. Price only $1800, $200 cash, balance $200 per 

ear; Owner must sell but does not need the mony; 

Foxboro is a flourishing town, employ are 
thousand hands. Apply to Gro. H. HAPIN, 
Tremont Row, Boston. 


From Two to Three Million Dollars Worth of Coun- 
try Real Estate for Sale. 


i Hundred te One Thousand 
ope wie chee to Select from. 


Engravings of Property on Exhibition at our 
Boston Office. 
GEO. H. CHAPIN, 
NEW ENGLAND FARM AGENCY, 


24 TREMONT ROW, BOSTON. 
2— Up one flight. 
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"MICHIGAN CAMPAIGN---LETTER FROM | great variety of good services their loyalty | tion, all looked like progress, even more rap- 
id progress than I expected, and I found my | 


The following extracts from a private letter 
of this persevering and efficient advocate of | 
Woman Suffrage will be of interest to our 


readers 

Epitons Woman's Jounsar.—Our enemies 
have taken advantage of everything that they | 
thought would have a tendency to injure the 
cause: but we have nothing to fear. The 
truth is making more rapid advancement than | 
ever before. It is surprising how willing the | 
people are to accept the truth and to give | 
their names to aid the cause, by holding meet- | 
ings, distributing documents, &c. I scarcely | 
ever find in a town, on my arrival, more than | 
one or two persons who say they believe in 
Suffrage. sometimes none; and yet I have | 
never left a single place without obtaining 
the names of a goodly number, who say they 
will openly work for it. ; 

Last Friday and Saturday nights I held 
meetings in very small towns, yet there were 
good audiences in both, many voters being 
present on Saturday night. There was an 
audience of about three hundred, at least, one 
half of whom were voters. Nearly all came 
as opposers, but many of the best men of the | 
town said they had not only changed their 
minds, but would work from now until elec- 
tion to have the subject placed fairly before 
the people. 

I do know that if we could get this question 
of Woman Suffrage before the voters, we 
should have no cause to feel ashamed of the 
vote cast. Our friends here say that they 
will do all in their power to have meetings in 
the school districts, if only speakers can be 
obtained. 

My work here seems to have been back- 
handed. I have spoken in small towns and 
country places. While those who attended the 
meetings were influenced, as I believe, very 
much, yet there were no means of letting the 
people of the next town know the impression 
that had been made; and the prejudice against 
strangers is very great, for the people have 
been much imposod upon by pretenders. 

Had I spoken ina be of the larger towns, 
and had the endorsement of leading men, 
through the papers, it would have given me 
large and appreciative audiences in country 
places. Instead of that, I have often been met 
with suspicion, mistrust, and fear on the part 
of the friends, inquiring ‘*‘Who is she? we do 
not know her,’’ and the enemies saying ‘We 
do not wish to hear free love.” 

A word from Prof. Estabrook, Principal of 
the State Normal School, encouraged the only 
friend, there was in this town, when I came, to 
make proper arrangements, and it wae that 
which gave me the audience I had on Satur- 
day night. She said she had feared to give 
the notice and invite the public to hear me, 
until she saw his full endorsement, and then 
she knew she was safe in doing so. 

No one can know what is lost to a good 
cause by sending unknown persons to advo- 
cate it. The people wish to know who and 
what the person is who comes among them as 
a public teacher, and it is their right to know. 

failed to make our friends understand this, 
and though Lhave done so much in this State, 
lam a stranger here as yet, and some who 
can give half a dozen lectures with little labor, 
trouble, or sacrifice, will be known as the 
ones to be listened to. 

I do not, and will not complain, for much 
which seems to us unwise, is done with the 
best motive and greatest kindness of feeling. 
This has been, with the full belief that the 
rene good could be done in this way, and 

believe that the small towns and country 
places are the ground on which we are to gain 
the victory, and that our friends are wise in 
having the greatest part of the work done 
therein. But it is due to the workers, and the 
cause they represent, to free them from all 
— approbrium. Hoping to see you in 

etroit, 1 remain, ever your friend, 
Matitpa HinpMAN. 
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TRUE POSITION OF THE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH. 





The last number of the Woman’s JourNAL 
contains a brief article, which so misrepresents 
the church named above, that I beg a little 
space for its correction, sure that the editors 
of your paper will gladly publish it, not only 
for the sake of the truth, but as evidence of 
progress in the right direction. 

The Woman’s Centenary Association, men- 
tioned in the article referred to, is, as its name 
imports, an organization composed entirely of 
women, which, under a charter of its own, 
has been doing noble service for the Universal- 
ist Church, for the past five years, but which, 
some had come to think, somewhat interfered 
with the action, in the same fields of labor, 
with the agents of the General Convention, 
which is the regularly constituted authority 
of the church. Others believed that the or- 
ganization of any body, composed of men or 
women exclusively, was contrary to the spirit 
and purpose of our religion, and to the best in- 
terests of society. 

At the annual meeting of the General 
Convention, representing the Universalists 
throughout America, composed of delegates 
from the North, East, South, and West, which 
has just been held in New York, the annu- 
al report of the Board of Trustees was read, 
containing, with other matters, reference to 
the Woman’s Centenary Association,as calcu- 
lated to cause division of interest and work. 
The entire report was referred to a Commit- 
tee of seven, including one of the three wo- 
men delegates, the other two being on Special 
Committees. The following day this Commit- 
tee reported the foliowing resolutions, which 
were made the special order for the next morn- 
ing, when, after a briefand altogether favor- 
able discussion, they were unanimously adopt- 
ed, to the satisfaction not only of the Conven- 
tion, but of the Woman’s Centenary Associa- 
tion as well; and not against ‘‘the protest of 
Mrs. Soule and the opinions of those support- 
ing her,” as stated inthe JouRNAL. 


Whereas, The women of our churches have 
practically proved with pen, voice, and a 


and capacity to co-operate with men in ac- 
complishing all the church contemplates; | 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it be the established policy 
of this Convention to exclude no person from | 
its Board of Trustees, from any office, or from 
any general Committee now existing or that , 
it may create, on account of sex; and that it 
be its established policy to encourage the ex- * 
istence of no organization composed exclu- 
sively of men or women, 

Hiesolved, That gratefully recognizing the 
good services rendered our cause by the Wo- 
man's Centenary Association, and especially 
its great success in securing funds to be ex- 
pended in its service, for the sake of unity, 
order, and perfect co-operation, we cordially 
invite the officers and constituency of that As- 
sociation, to enter the direct service of this 
Convention, and to share in its deliberations | 


| and its labors. 


Kesolved, That to make possible the accept- | 
ance of the foregoing invitation, we recom- 
mend to State Conventions the election of dele- | 
gates to this Convention, without reference to | 
sex, but with reference alone to fitness. 

Resolved, That this Convention earnestly 
recommends to its Board of Trustees carefully 


spirits rising accordingly. 

Another mark of progress that filled me 
with hope was and is the vast army of repre- 
sentatives of the press, both secular aud re- 
ligious, who have espoused the cause, many 
within a year or two past, and we all acknowl- 
edge, sometimes with joy and sometimes with 


enough to have achieved much, talked freely. 
Then our former Professors spoke, and glad 


we were to hearthem. Butno one thought of 


calling on our dear Mrs. Dascomb, to give 
one of her ‘‘motherly talks,”’ which would 


| have done the hearts of her former pupils so 


bitterness, the power of the press in raising or | 


| lowering public opinion. One editor, who, 


three years ago, refused all articles tending 
toward the support of Woman Suffrage, at 
last consented to receive a series of articles I 
sent him, and confessed himself convinced by 
them. and has come out strongly on the right 
side, saying: ‘‘You women are certainly the 
proper advocates of your own cause.” 

I have felt that the movement of the women 
all over the land for Temperance had, both di- 
rectly and indirectly, done as much for the 
cause of Suffrage as for Temperance. But 
there is a dark side too; for this terrible 


| 


to consider, in its choice of persons toawaken | Brooklyn scandal has, for the time being, 


a religious interest or solicit funds, the proved 
capability of women to accomplish this labor. 


in the foregoing can be reached, this Conven- 
tion recommends the Board of ‘Trustees—the 
Woman's Centenary Association concurring— 
to make the terms, which they have reported, a 
basis of their mutual relations and labor. 

Mrs. Soule, not being a member of the Con- 
vention, was by courtesy given the floor for 
some remarks on the reports, and, in closing, 
said, (1 take the printed report. ) 

‘*As to the resolutions now before this body 
relative to the harmonious work of our breth- 
ren and sisters, she thought well of them, and 
hoped they would pass ;"’ and they were passed 
without a dissenting voice. 

It is proper to say in this place that, subse- 
quently, the following resolution was passed 
unanimously by the Woman's Centenary As- 
sociation: 

Resolved, That we hail with deep satisfac- 
tion the action of the Convention at this ses- 
sion in recognizing the loyal attitude of the 
Woman’s Centenary Association, and in mak- 
ing it possible for us to co-operate more closely 
with them in the work of the church, and that 
we cordially accept the hand of fellowship 
thus extended. And still further that we here- 
by authorize the President to confer with the 
Board of Trustees and arrange with them the 
plan of mutual work for the year. 


The resolutions passed by the Convention, 
were most carefully written by Rev. B. F. 
Bowles, too long an earnest worker for the 
Woman Suffrage Cause to be suspected of dis- 
loyalty to it, and whose position being so well 
understood, was doubtless the reason for his 


Resolved, That till the result contemplated | 


placed the cause under a cloud. Some 
of the names that have been so promi- 
nently before the public, as advocates of Uni- 
| versal Suffrage, have done an incalculable in- 
jury to our cause by their course in that mat- 
| ter. Mrs. Tilton’s conduct has been used, 

both pro and con, but others have shown a 
| weakness of moral perception, from whom we 
had a right to expect better things, and have 
| led many people to conclude that such moral 
| debasement is the natural result of an advoca- 
cy of Woman Suffrage. We, who see and 
| feel the fallacy of such conclusions, must show 
it to the world and live down the odium. I 
would it might not have come just now, for I 
fear its influence upon the good cause in Mich- 
igan, and in the result there I am intensely in- 
terested, and lam praying for success. I be- 
lieve that the result in our own State will be 
greatly affected by that of Michigan. 

I think the suggestion of Lucy Stone to the 
lowa Suffrage Association, an excellent one. 
We have a vearanda half in which to educate 
our voters before we submit our cause to them, 
and I know of no better way to do it, than by 
presenting the matter clearly before them, for 
knowledge of truth carries conviction. We 
have everything to hope from earnest, enlight- 
ened thought upon the subject. 

Sincerely Yours, 
Winna Breese. 

Sioux City, Lowa. 


ANTI-SUFFRAGE LOGIC. 








position on the Committee. A. ©. B. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN VOLINIA. 


Epitrors Woman’s JournaL.—Noticing in 











your column of ‘‘Michigan Items”? a mention 
of the Volinia Suffrage Association, I infer 
that a few particulars concerning the same may 
not be without interest. 

On account of a heavy storm, which swept 
over this region last night, it was found neces- 
sary to postpone the announced debate until 
next Saturday evening. If the weather is not 
too unfavorable, we shall expect a general as- 
sembling of the people in the neighborhood, 
since the debate has been looked forward to 
with more than usual interest. 


the opposition, to make a statement of the 
question, as they wish to discuss it, we have 
the following: 

Resolved, That the best interests of the 
State of Michigan demand the adoption of the 
Constitutional Amendment, according the right 
of Suffrage to Woman. 

Though it was evidently on the supposition 
that the strength of the negative lies in consid- 
eration of roticy, that this form of statement 
was thought desirable, we did not hesitate to 
accept it. I shall lay down a number of prop- 
ositions to serve as a basis of the discussion 
and take the liberty to state them. 

1. The best interests of the State demand 
that law and government shall rest on a basis 
of equity and justice. 

2. It is unjust to deny to Woman the right 
to be represented in government. 

3. The best interests of the State demand 
that our government shall fairly represent the 
moral sense of the people. 

4. A government, which excludes Woman, 
does not, in our time and country, fairly rep- 
resent the moral sense of the people. 

5. Whatever develops Woman is for the 
best interest of the State. 

6. The exercise of the right of Suffrage in- 
creases general intelligence, and the sense of 
personal responsibility. 

I hope to give you an account of our debate 
next week. A. L. Hatuwaway. 

Little Prairie Ronde, Mich. 





WORK TO DO IN IOWA. 


Epitors Womay’s JouryaL:—Without, it 
is one of those chilly, disagreeable evenings 
that October often brings, and within, it re- 
quires all the combined effort of fire, light and 
good company to counteract the effect of pat- 
tering rain and chill winds; so, perhaps more 
for my own sake than for yours, I have sought 
your company for a little talk. 

A few months ago I felt quite jubilant over 
the prospect of our common cause, that of 
Woman Suffrage. The passage of the bill 
submitting it to the people, by our own legisla- 
ture of Iowa, followed so quickly by a like 
action on the part of the legislature in Michi- 
gan, and then the insertion in the Republican 
platform in Iowa of a respectful considera- 











It having been accorded to the gentlemen of | 


Julia A. Penniman, in the Detroit Tribune, 
shows the fallacy of the opponents of Suffrage, 
who use the Tilton-Woodhull scandal as an 
argument against the Equal Rights of Wo- 
men. 


Let us consider the question why Suffrag- 
ists are condemned, as a class, because of the 
alleged transgressions of Beecher, Tilton & 
Co. To be sure they were Suffragists, they 
were also Congregationalists, they were Re- 
publicans and Abolitionists, and probably be- 
lieved in many other things right or wrong. 
Shall we, therefore, condemn Congregational 
Churches, or criminate Congregational pas- 
tors, or more stupidly declare that they are all 
“adulterers” or ‘‘free-lovers,’’ or given to 
‘‘bad lying,’”? just according as our honest 
convictions may elect? We should have a 
righteous judgment, but alas, for the mere 
human mind! it is constantly falling into 
error. Consider the following logic: Beecher 
and Tilton are Republicans; Gen. Grant is a 
Republican, and he has known intimately both 
Beecher and Tilton; he is, then, of course, 
‘“‘head and front” of the Brooklyn offense. 
Michigan voters should beware of Grant, the 
free-lover; this logic must sacrifice by whole- 
sale. ‘‘Fe, fi, fo, fum, I smell the blood of an 
Englishman.”...... Beecher and Tilton 
were Abolitionists, therefore slavery is right. 
The abolition saints were no saints at all, but 
were guilty of the Brooklyn sin. Here’ we 
have the whole plan of opposition to the right 
of Suffrage. May it not be possible that the 
plain people of Michigan may entertain a lit- 
tle common sense, after all, and although the 
atmosphere is full of smoke, if we wait awhile 
may it not clear, that we may behold the light 
of truth? This Brooklyn scandal is a social 
drama, the actors mere pigmies. We have 
been viewing little men and little women 
through a magnifying glass; they will strut 
their brief hour upon the stage, and then dis- 
appear forever. ‘Time cuts down all men as 
grass inthe field. If we should gaze as calm- 
ly upon the Brooklyn people as we gazed at 
Coggia’s comet, we should be surprised how 
small they would appear, neither heroes or 
giants are these, mere play actors, Christian, 
heathen and infidel in hotch-potch. Moulton 
is out of breath trying hard to establish the 
reputation of a ‘‘heathen”’ in friendship. The 
inglorious Tilton struts the ‘‘boards”’ as an in- 
fidel and martyr. ‘The great pastor” con- 
tents himself with the modest role of a perse- 
cuted Christian, and is well sustained by a 
Christian company; but, alas, the poor wo- 
men, they do suffer in the play, they have 
neither glory nor rest. God help them! they 
are the victims. Jutta A, PENNIMAN. 

Detroit. 


WOMAN’S SUBORDINATION AT OBERLIN. 


Epitors Woman’s JournaLt.—I have just 
been reading Jane DeForest’s criticisms upon 
our dear Alma Mater. Having so long been 
accustomed to be simply tolerated because I 
am a woman, I do not expect much considera- 
tion. This year, at the Alumni dinner at 
| Oberlin, of which Miss DeForest speaks, I 

must say that I felt sad. Our brother class- 

| mates and friends were there, from their differ- 

| ent fields of labor, and it was pleasant to hear 

| them tell what they were doing, and trying 
| to do, for God and humanity. 

Some of the young Alumni, not yet old 








| have not been working harder than have some — 


much good. No one thought to ask any one 
of the lady graduates what she had been doing 
since her graduation to benefit the world? 
Our brothers, down among the freedmen, 


of our sisters, both there andelsewhere. More 
than one woman, present that day, has been, 


| during these past months, speaking to hun- 


| dreds of such people as few men would ad- 





dress, speaking to them in crowded saloons | 


and in the streets. But not a word of recog- 
nition for them! 

We were justly proud of the way in which 
the young ladies read this year. I was proud, 
because they had received their thorough 
training in elocution from my former class- 
mate, Mrs. Johnston. 

Whatever defects our much loved Oberlin 
may have, yet for one, Ithank God every day 
that I ever went there. I did want to say 
just so much as that, to my former teachers. 

I do not know that I ever felt more keenly, 
that I belonged to a sex whose labors are often 
completely ignored, than I did, last summer, 
while attending a State Sabbath School Con- 
vention, held in our city. Three-fourths of 
our Sabbath School teachers are women. 
When I went into the Convention they gave 
me a very pretty programme, with the names 
of the officers of the society and of the speak- 
ers, and of the readers for the session. There 
was not a single woman’s name upon that pro- 
gramme. I felt indignant, for I know that in 
Sabbath School work we labor the hardest, 
and that we know the most about it. Two or 
three ladies, however, did say a few words, 
when they had an ‘‘experience meeting.” 

This Temperance work has done wonders 
for some of our women; they have just be- 
gun to learn their power. It was pleasant to 
me, last spring, to attend the meetings, month 
after month, led entirely by women, but at- 
tended by men too; and no men were more 
faithful than our ministers, who have been ac- 
customed to leading meetings. 

Weare not very far from voting, when wo- 
men begin to attend the primary meetings, at 
the request of men. Ever so many women 
have attended the Conventions of the Prohi- 
bitionists as regular delegates, this fall. They 
work as well on Committees as if they had 
been accustomed to such work all their lives. 

It seems hopeful for the future of our coun- 
try, to see husbands and wives going together 
to Nominating Conventions. The women who 
attend them are the thoughtful, earnest ones. 
Indeed I have long felt, that women should 
quietly, without talking much about it, take 
possession of their rights; and that whenever 
places of responsibility in the church, in so- 
ciety, in business, or anywhere else, offer them- 
selves to us, we should, for the honor of our 
sex, take them, and fill them nobly and faith- 
fully. 

Yours for the cause of Woman, 


Mary E, Brown. 
Jackson, Mich., Oct. 5. 


BREAD AND BUTTER. 


The attendance at the Nostrand Avenue M. 
E. Church in Brooklyn, last week, to hear Miss 
Ruth Hull lecture on ‘‘Our Bread and Butter,’’ 
was not very large. Nothing discouraged by 
the smallness of the audience, Miss Hull de- 
livered her lecture as proposed. Her lecture 
may be thus briefly condensed: 


Miss Hull said, ‘‘It was not the way of get- 
ting our bread and butter that was to be treat- 
ed upon, but the way of turning it into blood. 
We all know that we eat tolive. The question 
is, how to live by eating. Hold a piece of 
bread in your hand, and it does not become a 

art of the system—eat it, anditdoes.’’ The 
ecturer proceeded to explain the different 
parts of the human system and the mode of 
digestion. Nature had intended the teeth to 
play a prominent part in this work, but the 
way people gulped down their food, after roll- 
ing it about in their mouths once or twice, 
would seem to make many of the teeth super- 
fluous; it was also this habit that caused so 
much dyspepsia, by giving the stomach more 
than its fair share of work. Perfect masti- 
cation is a great advantage, the saliva having 
so much to do with the digestion. Miss Hull 
also deprecated the habit many mothers have 
of feeding babes on strong food, when they 
should have only milk, thereby making them 
puny, miserable, and dyspeptic. The teeth 
being so important, great care should be tak- 
en with them: a plain woman with handsome 
teeth is attractive, and beauty with bad teeth 
and breath is repulsive. Neglect the teeth 
and digestion, and you will have bad breath. 
Thus nature always punishes uncleanliness 
with disease. Eatingcandy was denounced, 
also the disguising of bad food with condi- 
ments, and the drinking of cold water at 
meals. The latter lowers the degree of 
warmth which it is necessary for the stomach 
to keep up—and thus impedes its working. 
Give the stomach room to work. Do away 
with tight dresses. If you impede its work- 
ing, the whole system gets out of order. Dr. 
Millen classes tight lacing as one of dyspep- 
sia’s strongest agents. ie the stomach be 
given room to act, you can bid defiance to al- 
most all chronic diseases. Drugs are of no 
use to remove yourailments. You must give 
the stomach room. A dose of physic must he 
followed by another, and another, until the 
system is ruined. This part of the system 
must be kept in order, for unless itis, you can 
do nothing with hand or brain. Miss Hull, in 
the course of her remarks, after treating upon 
the necessary rules to preserve health among 
women, said that if the crusaders who were 





——_ 


|now doing a good work, would turn their 
army against intemperance of eating, they 
would accomplish a greater work than they 
| are doing. “A man taken from the gutter 
| signs the pledge, but his stomach is diseased. 
}and still constantly craves the stimulants. 
| Correct the disease of the stomach, and the 
| rest of the body will soon be all right.” 
| At the conclusion of the lecture Miss Hu!! 
said that she would deliver another lecture for 
| ladies on that afternoon two weeks. 
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| LITERARY NOTICES. 
| iY 


| Ayrony Brave: By Robert Lowell: author 
| of ‘*The New Priest in Conception Bay.” 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 

The book before us is intended for ‘those 
| who have been boys and like boys,”’ as wel] 
| as for the boys themselves. The author's 
name will attract attention, and many read- 
ers will doubtless open the book with high ex- 
pectation. But we fearall such sanguine 
hopes are doomed to disappointment. LEvyery- 
body knows that a story of the daily life ata 
boys’ boarding school can be made at once 
wholesome and fascinating, for who has not 
read ‘“‘School Days at Rugby ?”’ “St. Bart's’ 
boys are full of fun and mischief, yet plenty 
of good manly feeling lies under the rough 
exterior, and if the story had been different- 
ly told, their adventures would excite more 
interest. As it is, their boyish pranks do not 
amuse us, and their jokes are flat and tire- 
some. The point of interest on which the 
story hinges is the mysterious origin of the 
boy, Antony Brade. This mystery is exag- 
gerated by the curiosity of the villagers, who 
try tofathom it in the most absurd ways. So 
much is made of this little secret that the 
reader naturally expects something to come 
of it; but the affair is disposed of at last, in 
a very summary fashion. The story seems to 
have been written without any clearly de- 
fined plan, and is unsatisfactory in treatment 
and development. We might select a few 
chapters deserving unqualified praise, but 
much of it is tedious reading. M. P. T. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Miss Lavinia Goodell, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Law, Janesville, Wis. pe 


CATHERINE E. RAY, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Law and Practical Conveyancer, 1617 Twelfth 
Street, N. W., Washington 
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Mechanics—Mauufacturers !—Parties seek- 
ing locations for manufacturing or other industries 
may learn something to their advantage by address- 
ing ‘‘Manufacturers’ Aid Association,” J. Winchell, 
Sec’y, Plainwell, Mich. 41—It 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 
713 Washington St., Boston. 
To the many who need the services of an experienc- 
ed, successful physician, we would say consult Dr. E. 
D. SPEAR, s0 much celebrated for his remarkable cures, 
and you will never regret having taken this advice. 
Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge. 15—ly 











“A thing of beauty is a joy torever.” 


The Best Polish in the World 


ISINGSUN 


STOVE POLISH 
3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & 23, 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving ot Laber; 
Freeness from Dust, Durability 2” 
Cheapness, truly Unrivalled in any Coun- 
try. 


Morse Bros., Proprietors: 
CANTON, MASS. 
ae 
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What are English Channel Shoes! 


Sewed shoes have the seam that unites the sole na 
upper sunk into a channel cut in the sole. Ame’ i 
cans cut this channel from the edge of the sole, a0 
the thin lip turns up in wearing. The English chan- 
nel, which never turns up, is cut from the surface, 
leaving a dark line when closed. As it cannot bec# 
in thin, poor leather it indicates a good article. 
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Geo, Woods & Co.’s Parlor Orgaus: 


These instruments have created great interest Wy 
the great capacity for musical effects of their 


COMBINATION SOLO STOPS. 











VOX HUMANA | AEOLINE 
A baritone solo not a a soft breathing 
fan or tremolo, stop. 


PIANO. 

A fine toned Piano never requiring tuning: 
Their BEAUTIFUL TONE, ELEGANT DESIGN, poor 
OUGH CONSTRUCTION and FINISH. All ~~ 
music should address for particulars, Gees w * 
& Co., CAMBRIDGEPORT, Mass, and CHICAGO, il. 
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A New, Searching, Timely ae Entitled 
“THE GENESIS AND ETHI . 
OF CONJUGAL LOVE. 


By Andrew Jackson Dav!* 


Treatment of all the delicate and important poo 
tions involved in Conjugal Love. Isstraightfor™ < 
unmistakably emphatic, and perfectly wo a 
plain in every vital particular. Mr. Davis a 
cently examined the whole field of Marriage, am 
tage, Disaffection, and Divorce, and this little tee 
is the result; which now comes into the er oo 
cause it is wanted and needed by all women 4” sl 

Price, in paper covers, 50 cents; in handsome 7 at 
75 cents; in full gilt and extra binding, $1.00. nest 
age free. The Trade supplied on the most ota 
terms, by COLBY & RICH, 9 Montgomery bil 
Boston, Mass., or address the “Progressive "- 
ing House” of A. J. DAVIS & CO. No 








Fourth Street, New York City. 
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